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Beatrice Ablen, Greenacres School, Maryland 


Every individual possesses readiness 
for learning of some kind 
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Viewing Remedial Work 


: ] ‘HERE ARE AT LEAST THREE WAYS OF VIEWING REMEDIAL WORK: 


First, there is the. view which focuses on individual cases, their 
proper diagnosis and treatment; their progress in terms of specific 
needs, difficulties, and problems of adjustment. 

It is clearly important to give such cases prompt attention, 
timely help, and understanding guidance. Mere segregation of poor 
learners for more drill without diagnostic study and without con- 
cern for personality involvement is not truly remedial work. 

It is not enough to treat symptoms. It is important that diag- 
nostic measures get at the fundamental causes of difficulty if rem- 
edial work is to be soundly based and conceived. It is also important 
to relate remedial practices to normal, non-remedial activities in 
ways which are conducive to carry-over. To relegate remedial work 
to special remedial teachers may leave this matter out of account. 

All these considerations have to do with individual remedial 
cases as such. 


Second, there is the view. which looks toward prevention. When 
there are numbers of remedial cases which are similar in certain re- 
spects, they suggest search for some common causal factor and pre- 
ventive measures which reduce the incidence of such cases. 

There is a direct relationship between certain common reme- 
dial problems and certain prevalent teaching or training procedures 
and curricular expectations. This calls for something beyond reme- 
dial work. It calls for adjustments in procedure, instructional em- 
phasis, and curricular expectations. It may.call for materials which 
reduce or prevent frustration and failure. It may call for organiza- 
tional or administrative adjustments which recognize the bearing 
of individual differences on grouping, on readiness, on promotions, 
and on classification. It may suggest the long range economy and 
advantage of much smaller classes for beginners.. Preventive meas- 
ures may take constructive account of: the fact that the long’sum- 
mer vacation causes temporary regressions in many phases of learn- 
ing, giving opportunities for recovery and refreshment in the fall. 

All these are preventive approaches. They seek to reduce 
the number and seriousness of remedial needs by advance measures. 

Third, remedial work may’ be viewed from the standpoint of 
basic research for the better understanding of the learning process 
and all its ramifying implications as they affect or suggest 
improvement of conditions or outcomes of learning. This third 
approach is vastly more productive and significant than appears at 
first consideration, but abundant illustrations should help to give the 
emphasis it deserves: 
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If tension and coercive measures increase feeding problems, (or read- 
ing problems) research may discover more favorable procedures which 
do not countenance tension, pressure, strain or coercion. 

If retarded speech development is frequently associated with early 
hearing loss or with social and emotional immaturity, research may 
study these relationships to find implications for-other aspects of de- 
velopment and adjustment. 

If close cye work involves inordinate demands on immature muscles 
of coordination with bad long-term consequences in the way of eye 
strain, research may find ways of dealing with this problem so that 
reading is not stressed at the expense of vision in the first years at 
school. Or it may find ways of replacing book work with something 
requiring less visual coordination at close range. Eyes are too precious 
to sacrifice or subordinate to any consideration. 

If moving images disturb the normal reading process, research may 
discountenance the production or sanction of remedial devices which 
use moving word or phrase images. 

If practice or drill on meaningless abstract items in arithmetic de- 
velops mechanical responses at the expense of insight into number 
relations, research may establish the priority of more meaningful intro- 
ductory experiences with number. 


Research uses remedial problems as a point of departure for 
critical evaluation. It considers them in the formulation of im- 
proved policies of instruction and administration. 


When what we once called pupil failure comes to be recognized as 
a cause for curricular adjustment, instructional anxiety is converted 
into something constructive. 

When a very common difficulty turns out to be a direct conse- 
quence of narrow objectives, the gaps and errors of emphasis can be 
corrected in ways which contribute to broader outcomes. 

When the lures of comics and the radio thriller are compared with 
negative attitudes toward school work so characteristic of remedial 
cases, the concern for dynamic motivation is heightened. 

When the number of children who must wear glasses increases, the 
exacting visual strain of home work and workbooks becomes a matter 
of increased concern. 

When basic skills do not function properly in content fields the case 
for the functional approach in all curricular areas is strengthened. 

When the wide range of abilities in classes is realized, the need for 
flexible grouping takes precedence over presumptions about mass teach- 
ing and grade standards. 


Through all this, remedial cases are not neglected. Nor are their 
broader implications for the improvement of practice overlooked. 


ECAUSE WE ARE MEMBERS OF A PROFESSION WHICH ASSUMES 

distinctive responsibility for conserving and developing human 
resources, we must take the three-way look at remedial problems. 
Only thus can we meet their full challenge—helping those whose 
learning is obstructed in ways which also deepen our self respect 
and our insight into the essentials of preventive guidance, and con- 
tribute to the advancement of education.—Laura ZIRBES. 
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By ALVIN W. SCHINDLER 


Readiness for Learning 


Nine factors that determine readiness for learning with brief mention of 
their curriculum implications are discussed by Alvin Schindler, professor 
of education, University of Maryland. That the readiness concept applies 
to all learning and to all levels, and that improvement in readiness is 
possible regardless of the individual’s native ability are other major points. 


HE MOST SKILLFUL TEACHERS 

working under favorable condi- 
tions may have a few pupils who do not 
learn what they are supposed to learn. 
There is some progress toward desired 
goals, but the learning is regarded as 
unsatisfactory. The real reason for this 
fact is that the pupils have not attained 
the physical and mental maturity, the 
foundation of concepts, the command 
of language or the social and emotional 
adjustment necessary for learning at 
the level which the teacher is attempt- 
ing. That is, the pupils lack readiness 
for the learning which is desired. Re- 
search reveals that pupil readiness is a 
prerequisite to effective learning and 
that instruction without it may pro- 
duce permanently negative effects. 

Teaching and learning are both 
robbed of their pleasures when pupils 
are expected to make achievements for 
which they are not ready. Skill in ad- 
justing goals to levels of readiness saves 
pupils from confusion and discourage- 
ment. At the same time teachers avoid 
feelings of inadequacy by recognizing 
that lack of readiness rather than 
wrong teaching technique is responsi- 
ble for instances of unsatisfactory 
progress. 

Recognition of the readiness concept 
demands adjustment of goals to the 
pupil’s potentialities. It also requires 
identification of ways in which readi- 
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ness may be improved. The concept 
stresses child study, child development, 
and flexibility of curriculum rather 
than prearranged goals and teaching 
procedures. 

Recognition of the role of readiness 
does not excuse teachers from arrang- 
ing learning activities which permit and 
stimulate maximum achievement by 
each pupil. Essential activities should 
not be postponed unnecessarily. If the 
readiness concept becomes a fetish, it 
tends to penalize the superior child. 


The Readiness Concept 
Applies to All Learning and Levels 


Readiness for learning was first con- 
sidered with reference to the initial 
stages of primary reading. Now it is 
recognized that the problem persists 
at all levels of reading instruction. For 
example, the use of books to gain in- 
formation on conservation demands 
vocabulary background of concepts, 
facility with language, and purposes 
which are quite unnecessary for the en- 
joyment of stories at the primary sein 
Furthermore, it is now recognized tha 
readiness conditions must be considered 
in arithmetic, social studies and other 
areas as well as in reading. 

Although the readiness concept ap- 
plies to all learning and all levels it 
should be considered with reference to 
specific goals. Readiness cannot be re- 
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garded as a generalized entity possessed 
completely by some individuals and not 
at all by others. Every individual pos- 
sesses readiness for learning of some 
kind. Cursive writing along adult 
standards is quite impossible for six- 
year-old children who are nevertheless 
capable of commendable manuscript 
writing, especially when proper ma- 
terials are provided. Likewise, pupils 
who have attained the development 
which facilitates mastery of number 
combinations may be utterly confused 
by multiplication of fractions. With 
reference to readiness it is necessary to 
regard individual differences, and it is 
also necessary to consider each individ- 
ual’s level of development in relation to 
each of the various goals with which 
the school may be concerned. 


Factors Which Determine 
Readiness for Learning 


Any consideration of readiness must 
recognize that a variety of factors are 
involved and that they are intricately 
interrelated. A deficiency of one tends 
to be reflected in the others. There- 
fore, lack of readiness must usually be 
explained in terms of several factors. 
Recognition of the various components 
is helpful in diagnosing readiness and 
in setting up improvement programs. 

Some factors which influence many 
types of learning are indicated briefly 
in this section. In limited space it is 
possible to mention only a few cur- 
riculum implications. 

Health and Physical Well-being. Unsatisfied 
physical needs and lack of energy offer distract- 
ing competition to concentration. Fatigue, 
hunger or pain may account for lack of readi- 
ness at a given moment. A persistent ailment 
may operate as a continuous obstacle. 

In seeking to improve individuals with refer- 
ence to this factor many influences must be 
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regarded. Heating, lighting, and other class. 
room conditions which affect physical well. 
being need attention constantly. Sometimes it 

is necessary to go beyond the school. Excessive — 
excitement resulting from movies or radio pro- 
grams, inadequate provisions for sleep, improper 
or insufficient food, and tensions within the 
family may significantly affect a pupil’s energy 
for school work. 


Physical Development and Condition. Re- 
search indicates that physical development fol- 
lows a pattern which cannot be hastened. Some 
readiness factors, such as interest or vocabulary, 
are subject to a teacher’s influence, but matura- 
tion is not. The problem is therefore one of 
discovering a pupil’s physical condition and of 
adjusting goals, materials, and procedures to it, 

Although physical development follows its 
own course, learning activities can and should 
be utilized while growth is occurring. Sometimes 
it is possible to adjust materials to the child’s 
development.’ For example, the primary pencil 
is more appropriate for first grade pupils than 
the smaller pencils used by adults. Experience 
stories recorded on charts are more appropriate 
for the visual development of some first grade 
children than books. Likewise, it is possible to 
adjust standards of performance and procedures 
to physical development. Manuscript writing 
requires less muscular coordination than cursive 
writing. Large sheets of paper on easels are 
more appropriate for art activities than small 
pieces on a desk. 

Discussions on visual and auditory readiness 
have given more recognition to defects than to 
the improvement of functioning. Both should 
be recognized. Defects should be regarded in 
selecting and arranging learning activities if 
they cannot be corrected. However, attention 
on the improvement of functioning is urgently 
needed also. Auditory tests may reveal “normal” 
hearing, but in terms of auditory discrimination 
there is such inferior functioning that the 
pupil is not at all ready for reading and spelling, 
Some pupils need to learn to listen. Likewise, 
an eye examination may reveal 20/20 vision, 
but it does not reveal how the eyes function or 
how well a pupil has learned to get information 
from pictures, maps or first-hand observation. 
In some schools poor lighting is still a serious 
handicap to visual efficiency. 


Emotional Adjustment. For effective learn- 
ing a child should be happy, calm, and secure. 
Strong emotion tends to confuse thought pro- 
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cesses and to consume energy. Fearful children 
are frequently regarded as stupid in spite of 
high capacity for learning. In a given situation 
excitement may severely nullify readiness. A 
persistent feeling of insecurity operates as a 
anent handicap. 

Emotional adjustment is achieved over a long 

iod of time. Social adjustment, achievement 
in school work, health, physical development, 
home conditions and other factors may each 
abet or retard its development. The pupil’s 
successes and his reactions to difficulties gradu- 
ally influence emotional adjustment. This fact 
enforces the proposition that levels of readiness 
should always be considered to determine what 
pupils’ goals should be. Repeated failures with 
few successes, frequent reproofs with few com- 
mendations, and: motivation by threats rather 
than by intrinsic values tend to undermine 
readiness. 


Social Adjustment. Status with classmates 
stimulates the feeling of security which is con- 
ducive to learning. Some socially maladjusted 
pupils may concentrate on school work, even 
to the point of compensation, but social accep- 
tance is such a great emotional need that it is 
reasonable to assume that their efficiency is 
nevertheless impaired. Tension between mem- 
bers of a group tends to undermine readiness. 
A child’s general school attitude, especially at 
certain ages, tends to be influenced more by 
social adjustment than academic achievement. 

During recent years development of group 
morale has been emphasized as an approach to 
more effective learning as well as to the elimina- 
tion of discipline problems. High group morale 
provides a setting in which individuals find it 
easy to establish good personal relationships. 
Likewise, good relationships between individuals 
make high group morale possible. Improvement 
of human relations should be regarded as one 
way of increasing readiness. 


Adequate Vocabulary. What constitutes an 
adequate vocabulary depends on the type of 
learning desired and on the activities used. Read- 
ing and comprehension of oral statements are 
both impaired when the context contains un- 
familiar words. Research reveals a high rela- 
tionship between general achievement and ex- 
tent of vocabulary. 

Development of new vocabulary is an inescap- 
able problem in all areas-and at all levels. It is 
one over which teachers can exercise some con- 
trol. In well-planned reading lessons there is 
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usually definite attention to this. When new 
problems in science or the social studies are 
attempted and when new processes in arithmetic 
are introduced, there should be systematic assist- 
ance in the mastery of new words. 
As an aid to vocabulary and concept 

ment, first-hand experiences are i 

However, their value depends greatly on the 
degree to which specific objects, processes or 
relationships are appropriately identified with 
words. The pupils should use the new words 
and express new concepts. 


Adequate Command of Language. Language 
ability requires more than a large vocabulary. 
First, it depends somewhat on pronunciation, 
enunciation, and the habit of speaking in com- 
plete sentences. Secondly, it requires ability to 
sense relationships and to express thoughts. 
Command of language therefore depends on 
mental maturity, background of experience, 
habits, and previous experiences in 
expression. Wholesome emotional adjustment 
is conducive to language power. 

Some of the more ical. aspects of 
language, such as enunciation, may be detected 
readily, and corrective measures may be ap- 
plied. However, thought processes cannot be 
analyzed with ease, and procedures for improv- 
ing them must utilize many purposeful expe- 
riences in getting and in expressing content. 

Adequate Background of Concepts. Since 
much of learning comes by way of reading or 
listening, concepts previously acquired, espe- 
cially through first-hand experiences, play im: 
portant roles. Printed and spoken statements 
should be regarded as stimuli rather than as 
conveyers of thought. To comprehend them 
fully it is necessary to draw upon previous expe- 
riences. The concepts to be developed by verbal 
media can go beyond those already possessed by 
relatively small steps. 

The importance of building gradually toward 
complicated concepts is more generally recog- 
nized in arithmetic than in the social studies. 
In the latter many of the problems attempted 
require more background and mental maturity 
than most of the pupils possess. Even when 
experiences are carefully arranged to develop in- 
formation, pupils cannot use it to solve the 
problems. 

Command of Foundation Skills. As previously 
stated, readiness must be considered in relation 
to specific goals. Readiness for certain types of 
learning depends largely on the degree to which 
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fundamental skills have been mastered. Readi- 
ness to use books in solving social studies prob- 
lems depends on reading ability. Readiness for 
arithmetic problems may depend on facility in 
addition and subtraction. Written expression 
becomes more acceptable to individuals as they 
gain facility in writing, spelling, and punctua- 
tion. Readiness for reading lessons on selecting 
and organizing content is lacking if the pupils 
still encounter word recognition difficulties. 

Sometimes it is erroneously assumed that cer- 
tain foundation skills have been mastered. Since 
it is not reasonable to expect all pupils to have 
the same command of skills, improvement of 
readiness and adjustment of work to pupils are 
important for all teachers at all times. Further- 
more, pupils should learn that systematic acqui- 
sition of skills and concepts is usually demanded 
‘by any new goal. 

Interest and Purpose. This factor is always 
of utmost importance. A high level of purpose 
or interest may compensate for lack of other 
readiness factors, though not entirely. Interest 
arouses and sustains the self-activity which is 
required for learning. 

Sometimes it is assumed that interest is to be 
developed with each new learning experience. 
This assumption has merit, especially when the 
emphasis is on associating the new with estab- 
lished interests or previous experiences. How- 
ever, when previous experiences have been fav- 
orable, new activities tend to be accepted as a 
matter of course. The adjustment of goals and 
activities to readiness is therefore in itself an 
important strategy in improving and maintain- 
ing readiness. 


The Role of Native Ability 


Intelligence was not included in the 
previous list of factors because it is 
reflected in several of those mentioned. 
It was also omitted because an individ- 
ual’s readiness is subject to improve- 
ment regardless of native ability. Fur- 
thermore, improvement of readiness is 
approached by giving attention to 
vocabulary development, the acquisi- 
tion of concepts, and so on. Lack of 
native ability is the case in many in- 
stances, but to mention it fails to give 
direction to next steps. 
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Motivation and Readiness 
Are Not Synonomous 


The preceding list of factors indi- 
cates that readiness refers to the de- 
velopmental condition of the individ- 
ual. Motivation refers to what the 
teacher does. It includes procedures, 
materials or incentives used by teachers 


in arousing pupils to accept certain | 


goals and to participate energetically 
in learning activities. Since interest and 
purpose must inevitably be recognized 
as readiness factors, motivation and 
readiness are related. However, the most 
skillful motivation fails if pupils lack 


or fail to develop other elements of : 


readiness. ‘The readiness concept re- 


pudiates the idea that pupils are cap- | 


able of any learning if their efforts and 
the teaching procedures are of sufh- 
ciently high quality. 


Readiness for Experiences 
Outside of School 


Outside of school, children have ex- 


periences for which they are not ready. | 


Critics of the readiness concept may 
cite this fact as an argument against 





i 


the careful planning of school exper- | 
iences. The argument is not sound be-' 


cause out-of-school experiences inap- 
propriate for the developmental levels 
of children account for many social 


problems as well as for personal malad- / 
radio programs, | 


justment. Movies, 
printed materials, and certain types 


employment may have detrimental ef- | 


fects even though children have desire 


for them. There is readiness in terms — 


of interest but not in terms of physical 
and mental maturity, emotional devel- 
opment, and understanding. The whole 
community should judge the appro- 
priateness of the experiences which it 


affords children. 
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By ANNA CAROL FULTS 


Improving Learning 
Through an Emphasis on Human Relations 


That children become socially more acceptable in their groups, and in- 
crease in reading skills and intelligence as measured by psychological tests 
are findings of great significance for teacher education and child develop- 
ment. Anna Carol Fults, head of the department of home economics, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, reports these findings based on 
an experiment she carried on as a graduate student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity under the guidance of Louis Raths. 


ANE SHY SAT ALONE AT A WORK 

table in the seventh and eighth grade 
girls’ home economics class. The other 
girls chatted and helped each other as 
they sewed the garments they were 
making for a class project. 

Anne seldom spoke during class dis- 
cussions. If Miss Brown asked her a di- 
rect question, her usual response was a 
mumbled, “I don’t know.” She was 
slow and uncertain in her sewing skills. 
She required a week or more than the 
other students to complete a simple 
project. 

Anne was one of the students selected 
by her teacher, Miss Brown, for con- 
centrated study and attention during 
an experiment in learning which the 
investigator and three home economics 
teachers in nearby schools carried on 
for a five months period. The purpose 
of the experiment was to see what hap- 
pened within a group and to individuals 
who had learning difficulties when the 
teacher’s major emphasis was given to 
furthering good human relations. 

The teachers identified students in 
each of their classes who were having 
difficulties in successful learning and 
achievement. Tests and instruments 
were used with the total group as well 
as with the “selected” students to get 
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data which would lead to clues as to 
causes of learning difficulties. A pro- 
gram was then planned with each 
teacher directed toward attacking the 
probable causes of learning difficulties 
of the selected students and toward the 
furthering of good relationships within 
the total group. 

The causes relating to learning diffi- 
culties were postulated as being: (1) 
frustrated needs, (2) conflicts in values, 
(3) inadequate preparation, (4) in- 
tense personal problems, (5) overloaded 
life schedules, (6) poor health, (7) re- 
moteness of goals, (8) social structure, 
(9) incapacity, and (10) environ- 
mental blocks. It was assumed that 
these causes were multiple and interre- 
lated and that when they seemed to be 
operating to block effective learning it 
was the teacher’s responsibility to try 
to identify them as causes and to deal 
with them. 

A program of study was carried on 
with the teachers during the experi- 
mental period. During their weekly 
meetings with the investigator they 
analyzed movies, listened to recordings, 
discussed readings of a theoretical and 
illustrative nature, studied approaches 
with hundreds of techniques of rela- 
tionships which might be used in their 
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daily work with students. The investi- 
gator visited regularly in the classes. 
The teachers kept daily logs of their 
work and anecdotal records of signifi- 
cant behavior. 

This study was directed toward a 
deeper understanding of the values, 
problems, and needs of students as they 
relate to successful learning and to test- 
ing the effectiveness of the teachers’ use 
of various approaches, treatments, and 
techniques. 


Miss Brown Works With Anne 


A brief resume of the way Miss 
Brown worked with Anne will be given 
as an example of the procedures used 
by the three teachers. A summary of 
the results of the total experiment will 
follow. 


In analyzing the data from the social accept- 
ance test, Wishing Well,? Problem Check List,3 
committee choices, and “Who’s Who in Home 
Economics Class” ratings, hypotheses were de- 
veloped to serve as a guide in working with 
Anne. She was next to the lowest in the group 
in social acceptance with a score of 57 which 
showed her to be an isolate. The Wishing Well 
showed that her needs for belonging; love and 
affection; achievement; economic security; 
sharing in making decisions, and integration 
of attitudes, beliefs, and values were not being 
adequately met. 

Anne seemed to have problems in the areas 
of home and family, boy and girl relations, 
relations to people in general, school, and self- 
centered concerns. She was chosen five times 
out of a possible eighteen for voluntary com- 
mittee work by the group, and given few rat- 
ings on the seventeen categories of the “Who's 
Who” test. She was given a reading test* and 
a psychological examination® as a means of not- 
ing changes which might take place in skills 
and in intelligence tests. 

A visit to Anne’s home revealed that her 
mother was a semi-invalid. Her father was a 
mechanic, and the prolonged medical treatment 
of his wife had been a financial strain. The 
home was small, simple, clean and orderly. Anne 
had few clothes but she was clean and neat in 
appearance. A fifteen-year-old sister, two years 
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older than Anne, and a younger brother com- 


prised the family who were at home. Anne’s | 


mother seemed to be interested in the welfare 


of the children and expressed appreciation of | 


the teacher’s visit. 


Miss Brown used a direct needs approach in | 
her relationships with Anne. She tried to chat _ 
with her each day, to comment on any new or | 
unusual hair ribbon or article of clothing, to | 
ask about activities outside of school, and to | 


show by the attention given to her project that 
she was interested in her work. Miss Brown 
made an effort to comment upon the comple- 
tion of a seam, a binding or any phase of Anne’s 
work, and to show her the next steps if she 
needed help. 

The tables in the work room were rearranged 
so that all of the students sat together around 
one large table. In this way Anne was brought 
into closer relationship with the group. To 
bring Anne into closer relationship with other 
students out of class Miss Brown arranged for 
her to assist in the lunch room at noon so that 
she could eat lunch at school. This job had 
prestige value, and it was possible for Anne to 
derive a sense of accomplishment from it. In 
addition, Miss Brown occasionally asked Anne 
to help her in the laboratory after school, for 
which she paid a small fee. As they worked 
together Miss Brown talked with Anne and at- 
tempted to get her to express her interests and 
values. 


When she sprained her ankle and had to be | 


absent from school for several days, Miss Brown 
and the students wrapped a number of small 
gifts for Anne to be opened at specified times. 


A committee was appointed to deliver the gifts. 
As Anne’s sister reported to the group on Anne’s | 
reactions when she opened the packages, the | 


girls seemed to become more interested and 
looked forward to hearing from Anne. 





The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale (1-5). Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (Mimeographed.) 

*The Wishing Well. Columbus, Ohio: 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

® Problem Check List. 
By Ross L. Mooney. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. 

“Test C 1: Reading Comprehension, Cooperative Test 


Service. By Frederick B. Davis and Mary Willis. Wash- | 


ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1943. 


® Psychological Examination for High School Students. 
By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. | 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 


1945. 
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To help Anne to make a contribution to the 


_ group which the students would appreciate and 


recognize, Miss Brown suggested that the social 


| chairman of the home economics club ask Anne 


to serve with her for a special occasion. Miss 


_ Brown helped the two girls to prepare and serve 
| attractive refreshments. 


When Anne had difficulty in selecting a 
project to be carried on at home Miss Brown 
did not bring pressure for an immediate choice 
to be made. She attempted to show Anne that 
she was interested in helping her to select a 
project which would be of real value to her. 
She talked with her about her problems and 
tried to draw her out. Miss Brown used direct 
guidance as she worked later with Anne in 
helping her to make a progress report of her 
project to the group. During class discussion 
Miss Brown tried to smile at Anne, to ask her 
if she agreed with certain conclusions or sug- 
gestions which had been made, and to draw her 
gradually into participation in the group. 
Miss Brown Works With The Group 

As Miss Brown worked with Anne and two 
other students in her group in these and other 
ways she was emphasizing good human rela- 
tionships with the entire class as her major ob- 
jective. She tried to clarify the values of the 
students by helping them to see what they were 
after and what they were doing to accomplish 
their goals. The students were made to feel 
secure in the situation as the processes of clari- 
fying problems; problem solving, and clarify- 
ing prejudices, opinions, and attitudes were 
engaged in. 

Miss Brown attempted to give and secure 
cooperation. She worked with the students 
rather than have them work for her. She con- 
tributed to the group by doing things which 
she could do and recognized the help and par- 
ticipation of each member of the group. Good 
will and feelings of security were sought by 
showing interest in the experiences of others; 
by sharing experiences with others; by praising, 
rewarding, and recognizing merit; and by en- 
riching the school environment. 

Conflict situations were stalled off when pos- 
sible. Students were helped to save face in em- 
barrassing situations. At times conflicts were 
diverted or smoothed over. When it seemed 
wise the conflicts were brought into the open 
and fought out with Miss Brown standing by 
to see that the fight was fought fairly. 

Miss Brown helped the students to determine 
the requirements of the situation in cases where 
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choices were possible. After these were co- 
operatively developed the students were helped 
to live up to them by conditioning, pressure or 
authoritative techniques as the occasion seemed 
to demand. 

Miss Brown kept records of instances in 
which she failed under pressure of time or cir- 
cumstances to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to further good relationships. She used 
these as a means of improving her techniques. 
Results of the Experiment 

This teacher’s ways of working are 
illustrative of those which the other 
teachers tried. At the end of the ex- 
perimental program retests were given 
and results were analyzed. 

What happened to Anne? Her social 
acceptance score increased §1 points; 
psychological test score increased 21 
points; and the reading test score 
showed a slight increase of two points. 
Anne’s general effectiveness in class- 
work improved. She approached prob- 
lems with greater confidence. She be- 
gan to contribute voluntarily to class 
discussions. The number of times she 
was chosen for committee work and the 
number of “Who’s Who” ratings 
showed an increase at the end of the 
experiment. The next fall Anne was 
elected president of her class and as- 
sumed the office with poise and con- 
fidence. 

The general conclusion drawn from 

the total experiment with the three 
teachers was: 
a direct attack upon the problem of improving 
learning through an inservice teacher education 
program, which emphasized human relations 
within the total group, tended to result in sig- 
nificant increases in social acceptance, reading 
skills, and intelligence as measured by a psy- 
chological test. 

These results show significant im- 
provements in growth and develop- 
ment of children when emphasis is 


placed on furthering good human 


relations. 
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By MARION KINGSBURY 


Remedial Instruction 


In determining the causes of children’s learning difficulties and in attempt- 
ing to correct and prevent them, good remedial instruction takes into 
consideration the total involvement and does not rely on any one tech- 


nique. 


Marion Kingsbury, director, Remedial Education Center, Wash- 


ington, D. C., gives emphasis to this point of view and names some of 


the techniques that can be used. 


BRIGHT LITTLE BOY OF EIGHT CAME 
into a reading center one day be- 
cause he was failing in school. From 
his high tense voice, his moist hands, 
and his nervous manner it was obvious 
that he was well aware of his difficulty. 
Before giving him any tests he was 
told a little about the place he had come 
to—the many children his age and older 
who came because they had some 
trouble in school and that this place 
had made a study of ways of helping 
boys his age to learn more easily. He 
was told that in spite of their best ef- 
forts some children often have difficulty 
in learning to read easily. 

When the tests were over he went 
away with self-esteem restored, re- 
marking to his mother, “I think I’m 
going to get along there. They know 
how to handle a guy.” He had made 
his first acquaintance with the reme- 
dial approach. 

This boy had been in an excellent 
school with good teachers and good 
guidance, but he had been unable for 
many reasons to learn by the usual 
methods. He had been frustrated by 
his inability to meet classroom stan- 
dards and had become discouraged and 
distrustful of his own ability. He 
needed to know that there was a way 
out of his difficulty. He needed again 
to experience success. 
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Much is spoken and written these 
days about remedial instruction. The 
remedial teacher is recognized as a 
necessary aid to the school progress of 
many children. But both the remedial 
teacher and her work sometimes pro- 
voke unfavorable reactions in the 


minds of parents and classroom teach- | 
Is it 


ers. What is the basis for this? 
the term or the method of correction? 
“Remedy” is a good old-fashioned 
word meaning a specific for a malady. 
Perhaps the quarrel is not so much with 
the term as with the implication of 
difficulty or failure. 


Distrust of remedial instruction 


most probably arises from a lack of | 
understanding of the factors involved — 
“Remedial” | 


implies the need for correction. Cor- | 


in learning difficulties. 


rection implies failure. To parents — 
wishing the best for their children, | 
thoughts of failure provoke anxiety. 
What will happen to their child if he 
cannot learn such simple subjects as | 
reading, spelling, arithmetic? Is their | 
child who they hoped would be capable 
of taking his place in the world lacking 
in intelligence? Or have they failed 
to give him the incentive, the character _ 
necessary for success? 
To the teacher anxieties of another | 
kind arise. What has happened that | 


this child could not learn under her in- | 
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struction? Has the press of school ac- 
tivities kept her from giving him as 
much as the others? Every teacher has 
felt these doubts at times. The reme- 
dial teacher knows that circumstances 
can combine to keep a child from learn- 
ing under the most favorable group in- 
struction. 

Is it bad for the child to be labeled 
a remedial problem? Should he ex- 
perience the stigma of the special 
group? Should he know he needs cor- 
rective work? Won’t that make him 
feel he has failed? These questions 
bother many teachers and parents. 

The child knows he has failed. He 
cannot read with his group day after 
day without realizing that he does not 
measure up. His high strained voice, 
his anxiety, and his frequent dislike of 
school show that he knows. It is evident 
in the many ingenious methods he de- 
vises for avoiding participation in class- 
room work, his seeming dreaminess, his 
complaints of headaches or eyes, the 
way he forgets his books or his home- 
work, the many subterfuges he uses to 
keep the children and the adults about 
him from finding out how poorly 
skilled he is. Shall he be allowed to 
admit failure or must we try to keep 
the pretense with him that everything 
is all right? 

It is hard on everyone’s pride, in- 
cluding his, but in the end realism for 
children is the best approach. The 
child will fight admitting he is tired 
or sick but he will welcome the grown- 
up’s decision that bed and rest and quiet 
are needed. In the same way the 
sense of relief that at last someone 
understands the dilemma, knows the 
solution, believes in the success of the 
treatment, is behind the remark “They 
know how to handle a guy.” 
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What Are Some of the Causes? 


It is difficult at times to decide what 
has brought about this seeming inability 
to learn certain things, noted in children 
far above average intelligence as well 
as in those of less intelligence. There 
are many different causes. Often sev- 
eral factors may combine to create an 
impasse in learning. The basis may be 
physiological, psychological, or emo- 
tional in origin. 

Physiological causes are most easily 
seen and understood. A child with 
poor eye sight or poor hearing is ob- 
viously going to be handicapped in 
school. 

The psychological problems that 
spring from trying to adjust strongly 
left-sided tendencies or con am- 
bidexterity to the right-handed direc- 
tion in reading are less easily recognized. 
All children, it is true, are unsure of the 
reading direction at first. But the per- 
sisting doubts as to which way to look 
at a word; the uncertainty about the 
letter patterns—b, d, p, g; the fear of 
laughter at the mispoken word when 
reading aloud can immobilize all re- 
sponses when the child is confronted 
with the printed page. 

How diverse and varied the factors 
may be that combine to overwhelm 
children at the beginning of school may 
best be understood from some of the 
stories back of their failures. 


Dicky was never sure which hand to use 
when he entered school. He had been en- 
couraged to concentrate on one hand but 
he could never decide whether the right hand 
or the left hand motions were the correct ones. 
Letters became reversed or turned upside down; 
mo was read on, dog was read big. Each mis- 


‘take added to his confusion until at the end 


of the second grade he was unable to progress. 
He could never remember how to make certain 
letters and shrank from any reading effort. He 
began to find it difficult to remember words. 
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He also began to dread school. He needed 
the assurance of individual teaching. He also 
needed intensive muscular training in the writ- 
ing patterns to effect assured learning. 


When the teacher thought of Henry she saw 
an over-weight boy—slow, immature, unwilling 
to put forth much effort. His appearance and 
school performance suggested a boy of low 
ability. It was understandable therefore that 
he was doing very poorly in all his subjects. 

No one realized what far-reaching circum- 
stances had conspired against Henry. He was 
born when his brother and sisters were in their 
teens. Henry’s father was very ill at the time. 
From the beginning the older children were 
delegated to look after him. 

Henry was diagnosed as a learning problem 
at nine years of age. He was found to be above 
normal in intelligence although he had already 
repeated one grade. At this time he still did 
not tie his own shoes. A sister or brother was 
still assigned to look after him. While his 
mother washed the dishes the sister would help 
Henry play the phonograph or would read to 
him. Henry believed that he could do nothing 
without a grownup at his side. 

This idea carried over into school life. In a 
large public school class, Henry did not learn. 
Further teaching was not the solution of his 
problem. The difficulty lay in Henry’s feel- 
ings of his own inadequacies. The change 
needed to come first in his home environment 


and then in Henry himself. 


At the end of his sixth year Bobby. was still 
in kindergarten. He was left-handed, much 
to the consternation of his parents. There had 
never been any left-handedness in the family. 

In other ways Bobby was not living up to the 
family expectations. His father had been a 
great football star. He had been an honor stu- 
dent as well. At the age of two Bobby’s father 
gave him a regulation football. He was dis- 
couraged with Bobby’s lack of interest and skill. 

At four Bobby could not learn his letters 
in spite of his parents’ best efforts. He became 
quickly confused and could not tell one from 
the other. He could not keep his attention on 
his work. It became easier for him to say 
he did not know than to risk making a 
mistake. F 

At six Bobby was happier with four-year-olds. 
He had become completely distrustful of his 
own ability. He considered himself a failure. 
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These glimpses of the build-up be- 
hind learning difficulties show that 
often the child brings with him to the 
first grade the causes for his failure. 
Learning cannot take place successfully 
under confusion and strain. These 
children do not fail, necessarily, be- 
cause the type of teaching is wrong. If 
this were true, none of the class would 
progress. The classroom teacher may 
be an expert but she cannot work 
against such hidden odds. 


What Can Be Done? 


What treatment will best correct 
these difficulties? First of all there 
must be understanding and respect for 
the child’s feelings, appreciation of his 
efforts and of his anxieties, patient ac- 
ceptance of his present weaknesses, 
Surely the child has had all these. 

But has he? 





How many times has » 


he been blamed both at home and at | 


school when he misspelled or misread _ 
the easy words? How many times — 
have we said, “He won’t concentrate” — 
when he was absorbed in worry about | 


being called on? How often have we 
remarked, “He doesn’t try to keep his 
figures neat, to copy things correctly,” 
when he was perplexed about the way 
to make them? Worry and disappoint- 
ment often make us impatient. 

Will a repetition of the grade help 
him? He has not gained from this 
first year. Why will more of the same 
help? What approach will work? 
Here is the place for the expert, the 
diagnostician, to say what is the basis 
of his difficulty and to determine what 
special techniques will unlock the 
learning potentialities in this particular 
child. The “expert” may be a tutor, 
a doctor, or a therapist. Correction 
must include the cooperation of the 
school, the tutor, the home. 
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When emotional tensions and frus- 
trations are severe, the learning block 
may be so deep-seated as to defy ordi- 
nary methods of testing and diagnos- 
ing. Children with a deep sense of 
inferiority and discouragement cannot 
reveal their true capabilities on tests 
that too closely resemble a school situa- 
tion. On the Stanford-Binet test, even 
under the direction of a skillful exam- 
iner, they refuse to answer rather than 
to risk being wrong. 

For these children some projective 
technique such as the Rorschach Study 
is necessary in order to gain a truer pic- 
ture of their potential intellectual and 
emotional capacities. Often the test 
reveals unexpected creative and intel- 
lectual gifts. But along with these 
qualities, constricting emotional anxie- 
ties are revealed which are forcing the 
child to function at a level far below 
his capabilities. When this situation is 
found, psychiatric aid must be given 
in order to help the child achieve the 
sense of security and independence 
necessary for successful learning. 

Does remedial instruction for these 
children differ from classroom teach- 
ing? It must be different in order to 
effect the correction necessary to learn- 
ing success. The case histories will 
show that one of the first steps neces- 
sary is a change in the attitude of the 
child. For this reason there is great 
therapeutic value in individual instruc- 
tion. The close rapport between tutor 
and child is a necessary support to his 
low self-esteem. 

The next step calls for effective moti- 
vation and arousing of interest. These 
children hate school work. They have 


decided, as one little boy expressed it, 
that he “was not made for reading.” As 
long as the child doesn’t want to learn, 
the teaching problem will be acute. So 
the lessons have to be different. The 
intensive drill necessary for retraining 
must be worked out through games and 
other interesting material. 

To this end new materials and tech- 
niques are being continuously devised 
by remedial instructors. The three 
memory channels must be explored to 
see wherein the child’s strengths and 
weaknesses lie. Instruction must be 
given through the visual, the auditory, 
and the kinesthetic (muscular mem- 
ory) in order to make retraining secure. 
Such devices as the Flashmeter and the 
manual Tachistoscope are often used to 
increase quickness and accuracy of 
visual perception. 

The most successful plan wherever 
possible is to keep the child in his regu- 
lar classroom group. If this school 
teaching is then supplemented by reme- 
dial instruction in the area in which 
the disability lies, the child can con- 
tinue to progress with his age group 
while the disparities between his dis- 
ability and his natural capacities are 
being overcome. The period necessary 
for retraining will depend on the de- 
gree of severity of the disability, the 
length of time during which the child 
has experienced failure, and the emo- 
tional factors involved. With the sym- 
pathetic effort of all concerned his na- 
tive independence of spirit and his will 
to succeed can be reestablished, and 
normal school advancement will then 


be resumed. 


EADING PROBABLY WILL IMPROVE AS THE USE AND DEVELOP- 
ment of many forms of art are encouraged in all educa- 
tional endeavor—Paut Witty and Davin Koper in Reading 


and the Educative Process. 
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What Do We Know. 


By LURA OAK-BRUCE 


. for sure? 


Many factors must be considered in determining a child’s readiness for 


school. 


What some of these factors are, their importance to child develop- 


ment, and some of their implications for teachers are discussed by Lura 


Oak-Bruce. 


Mrs. Oak-Bruce was formerly specialist in child development, 


Massachusetts State Department of Health, and is now director of health 
education services, New Hampshire State Department of Education. 


(an SANDBURG ONCE CAUTIOUSLY 
drawled as he came onto the plat- 
form before an audience: “Well, now 
what do you know today? For sure?” 
We may very well ask with similar 
caution, “What does anyone know 
about readiness today? For sure?” We 
speak about readiness with a profusion 
of words. Who among us, however, 
would be willing to vouch for the 
readiness of a given group of first 
graders; that is, of their readiness to 
read... for sure? A great educational 
conundrum would be solved if a child, 
like a loaf of bread, could be gently 
tapped on the top of his precious head 
for that just-right hum indicating his 
readiness to emerge from his home and 
to become a successful member of the 
first grade group. 

The word “readiness” means many 
things to many people. Conceptions 
of readiness have been simplified and 
overworked in efforts to explain away 
a number of knotty problems related 
to school adjustment, or lack of it, on 
the part of certain children. An 
anxious mother will insist that her tense 
little boy of five or six is ready for 
school because he is so eager and can 
even print his name. A troubled school 
administrator will almost convince 
himself through tedious argument that 
a mental age of six is the standard cri- 
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terion of readiness for school. Before 
he knows it, he has a slogan with which 
to reply to persistent parents: Readiness | 
Begins at Six. (He may admit to him- | 
self that a few children have been 
known to read with an M.A. of five 
years, nine months, but this is where 
we will have to stand: Readiness Begins 
at Six.) 

The zealous mother presents her plea 
again: “But, see, my son already has a _ 
mind beyond the six-year level, and he | 
is so very eager.” Thoughtful consid- | 
eration for the child is soon lost and the 
real meaning of all-around readiness for 
school is obscured when everyday prob- 
lems like these beset the school staff, | 
as they very frequently do. 


RN tre 


Certain Developmental Factors 
Must Be Considered 


Just the right amount of eagerness | 
for school may be a good thing. A/ 
mental age of six years happens to bea 
sensible guess. But neither eagerness nor 
a six year M.A. nor both of these to- | 
gether mean certain readiness to read, | 
a fact which every first grade teacher | 
has discovered and lamented with every | 
new group she has taught. 

Because some teachers tend to be de 
fensive about the unfavorable things 
that happen to children at school they 
may tend to blame parents and heredity | 
and the willfulness of children them-— 
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selves as the main contributing factors. 
In defending themselves and the school 
they may be overlooking some import- 
ant aspects of child growth and de- 
velopment which are continuously 
operating in all programs for the edu- 
cation of children. What happens to a 
child’s feelings on the first day of school 
and on subsequent days can have sig- 
nificant meanings for his entire adjust- 
ment to the routine of school. 

A child, unlike the loaf of bread, has 
infinite possibilities for variations in 
experience and in behavior. Most chil- 
dren exploit these possibilities with in- 
ordinate zest. They have their own 
ways of being unique, of reacting to 
our influence, of defying our formulae 
and even of not understanding what we 
mean. It could be that teachers are not 
always ready for meeting the unpre- 
dictable needs of their new pupils for 
feelings of security, for understanding, 
and even for sympathy with their be- 
wilderment. 

Many schools have wisely prepared 
a variety of experiences within the 
schools for widening the beginning 
child’s chances for success and for 
normal adjustment to school. The un- 
graded three-year primary unit without 
promotions and without formal re- 
quirements; the kindergartens and 
nursery schools; activity programs and 
the pre-primaries—these are all steps in 
the right direction and have proved a 
boon to little children just out of the 
home. For those who have such advan- 
tages there are fewer sharp edges at 
school such as imposed assignments, 
competitive tensions, and unnatural re- 
strictions. 

Unfortunately, for the majority of 
first-graders, the portal to school opens 
suddenly and directly from home with- 
out the preliminary of nursery school 
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‘brave reply: “Oh just fine. 


or kindergarten as the transitional step. 
The young child comes without benefit 
of report card or other credentials ex- 
cept that he is now of school age. It is 
assumed that he is competent in all of 
the abilities of the five- or six-year-age 
group and his teacher has only this es- 
sumption to work on. 

In most first grades across the coun- 
try the teacher’s objective is definitely 
to begin the teaching of reading soon 
after the children arrive. Before very 
long she finds out that only a part of 
her class is prepared to follow the read- 
ing work as she believes they should. 
Soon there are class divisions and the 
“low group” builds up its membership 
as the vanguard moves ahead at a pace 
too fast for all to follow. The slow 
learners, from whatever causes, are seg- 
regated and inner tensions begin to take 
their toll of self-respect and the sense of 
well-being so essential to wholesome 
growth. 

Whenever I see a marked group of 
slow learners, I am always reminded of 
that little boy who was asked by a 
friend of his mother’s how he was 
getting along in school. This was his 
I'm now 
the smartest one in the dummy class!” 

Do not suppose that these youngest 
children have not already learned to 
value their self-respect and that they 
are not inwardly troubled by evidences 
of an inferiority noticeable to all their 
classmates. Do not be surprised that, as 
this evidence of inadequacy becomes 
deeper, so also becomes the child’s emo- 
tional disturbance which may cause 
him to be morose or unduly noisy, sul- 
len or rude and boastful. 

By the end of one year of frustration 
dnd embarrassment a group of several 
defeated children are further bewild- 
ered by a final report card which ad- 
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vises their parents that they must re- 
peat the grade. To repeat the first 
grade means to stay in the room the 
others leave and to be joined by mere 
“babies” just fresh from home for 
whom an older child can have nothing 
but scorn! Added to the ignominy of 
having to be in a class with babies, the 
repeater must endure the boredom of 
‘the old routine with its memories of 
failure at many points. 

In spite of such adverse conditions, 
however, repeating a grade may be the 
lesser of the two evils. Emotional 
strains of continued failure among a 
group of one’s peers are often harder 
to bear than a humiliating association 
with one’s “inferiors” since compensa- 
tions arise in the latter situation through 
successes of various kinds. 

Until the schools have ceased to “‘fail” 
these young children they will be 
troubled by this group of unhappy 
children who have found embarrass- 
ment, defeat and discouragement 
through no fault of their own. We 
adults do not escape responsibility by 
saying merely that these children were 
too immature or were unready for 
school. 

Immaturity, conceived as a sort of 
generalized trait, is often described as 
the root of most young children’s fail- 
ure to do well at school. Readiness is 
what is supposed to come when a child 
has spent another year at home. True, 
further maturation sometimes does the 
trick for a babyish child who is not 
— for the paraphrenalia of school 
ife. 


Other Factors Must Be Considered 


In addition to such lacks in develop- 
ment, however, other factors enter the 
readiness background and some of these 
may actually be affected adversely by 
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the process of merely waiting for more 
time to pass. It is well known that 
irregular patterns of growth and de- 
velopment account for much of the 
heterogeneity in the abilities of first 
grade children. 
ironed out successfully with the passage 


of time. A number, however, tend to | 


persist and to become abnormal the 
longer the child remains at home. 


I remember the little girl, Joan, aged 


six, whose days at home were spent in 
creative play with a wealth of inter- 
esting materials in a pleasant California 
garden. At school she failed to read. 
“That teacher,” she was heard to re- 
mark, “just uses up all of my time!” 
She had a mental age well over six years 
and she seemed mature, but she was 
lacking in readiness to read. She was 
not even ready at seven. From her 
point of view she had no need to read. 
She had had stories read to her every 
day since she could remember. Her 
parents had unknowingly prevented a 
normal interest in learning to read. 

In homes where children do not en- 
gage in normal conversation, are not 
listened to and have no incentives for 
acquiring a normal vocabulary, their 
ideas are meager to the point of handi- 
cap. The sooner such children have 
the advantage of a conversational en- 
vironment, the better will be their 
chances for success in reading. Each 
year at home will tend to delay the de- 
velopment of language and good speak- 
ing habits. Time alone is not the pan- 


acea for lack of readiness and it is im- | 


portant that we discard this over- 
worked crutch and look around for 


Some of these are — 








other ways to fit school and child to- | 


gether with more successful results. 
It is helpful to lay aside, for awhile, 
the dependence upon immutable time 
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and natural mysteries like maturation 
and developmental sequences and to 
face certain remediable and alterable 
details which operate against a child’s 
success in school. Negative attitudes 
about school, false conceptions of what 
will happen there, poor eyesight and 
serious hearing loss, poor nutrition, 
strabismus (cross-eyes) are some of the 
handicaps to success which are often 
overlooked. ‘““We takes ’em as we finds 
’em”—this group of young beginners 
who come with two strikes already 
against them and too often we let them 
flounder through. 

Some physicians have erroneously ad- 
vised: ““Wait until the child gets into 
school and we see how he gets along.” 
This is to condemn to certain failure 
many of those whose difficulty may be 
lowered vision. New methods of test- 
ing are highly successful with young 
children and glasses can be fitted at an 
early age. Hearing aids for even the 
youngest children in school are becom- 
ing commonplace where adequate serv- 
ices are available. The stigma of being 
cross-eyed should be removed before 
one’s classmates have had an opportun- 
ity to make their childishly cruel re- 
marks. In most cases this can be done 
before school entrance. 

Bridging the Gap 
Between Home and School 

In order to carry out a prevention 
program it is clear that the cleavage 
between home and school will somehow 
have to be bridged before the first 
graders come into school. Where par- 
ents themselves are critical of the school 
and suspicious because they are un- 
familiar with what goes on, a child’s 
attitude will surely not be one of nat- 
ural acceptance. Older brothers and 
sisters sometimes unknowingly give the 
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young child an impression which causes 
him to fear the school. The report of 
an accident or the story of how some 
child was hurt often registers an im- 
pression that school is a dangerous place. 

In any event, the school is a strange 
new house, the teacher is an unknown 
person with potentialities for he knows 
not what, and to go to school is to leave 
the security of home for a life without 
mother and the things one knows. The 
move to break down these barriers will 
have to be made by the school.. Once 
the parents and the school admit a joint 
concern the way is open for the pre- 
school correction of defects and the 
other steps needed to ease the way to 
success and to happy adventures in the 
strange big house called school. 

In addition to planning for the open- 
ing day in September, the school may 
well go out to meet the entering class 
and their parents some few months in 
advance. Such an effort can be rich in 
rewards for all concerned. The gesture 
of interest and concern on the part of 
the school is met with appreciation and 
cooperation by parents. In substance, 
the school makes a call to the parents 
with an invitation to visit the school, 
learn of its first grade program, meet 
the child’s prospective teacher, in fact, 
to bring the child along for a forenoon 
of visiting, a few simple tests, and a 
chance to learn what school will be like. 

The result is likely to be a cement- 
ing of good feeling between parent and 
school; a mutual understanding about 
educational aims; a record for the 
school, giving each child’s develop- 
mental status and also a record of pos- 
sible defects that need attention. For 
the child, this experience should result 
in attitudes of readiness; the dispelling 
of dread if such has existed, and a pleas- 
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ant memory of room, teacher, and other 
details to replace the vague sense of 
wondering what the school would be 
like and the prolonged fear of an un- 
known person and place. 


It Can Be Done 


For several years in Massachusetts, 
the division of child hygiene fostered a 
number of preschool conferences each 
spring, designed for the purposes men- 
tioned above. The programs were 
modified in different cities and towns 
to conform to the local situation after 
a demonstration period of one or two 
years had been contributed by members 
of the division staff. War conditions 
with changes of school personnel and a 
curtailment of services unfortunately 
broke up the program in a number 
of places. 

West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
under the leadership of its superinten- 
dent of schools, Franklin P. Hawkes, 
has continued the spring preschool con- 
ference program for six consecutive 
years. A readiness program and a 
remedial reading program have been 
developed throughout the entire school 
system with such attention to individ- 
ual children that failure is no longer a 
serious problem in any section of the 
school. It all began with attention to 
preschool children. 

The steps in the West Springfield 
preschool program are described by Mr. 
Hawkes in the article which follows. 
As a result of this program the teacher 
is ready to begin the fall term with a 
folder of information on each child 
and some idea of what to expect from 
the group. She may have found it pos- 


sible to explain to parents what all- 


around readiness means, and to have | 


enlisted their cooperation in helping 
their children sensibly and happily to 
anticipate school and to want to come. 
She may have suggested stories to be 
read or told, home games to be played. 

In the fall when opening day comes 
the children bring their passports. The 
nurse checks the records to make sure 
all have received the attention they 
needed. Mildred is wearing glasses, 
Frank is no longer cross-eyed, Evelyn 
has had her tonsils out, Jeannie is able 
to express herself with more ease. 
Everyone enters with a feeling of be- 
longing and of readiness to become a 
part of the big school family in which 
everyone has been so friendly. 

Having started out with the parent’s 
interest and cooperation, the way be- 
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comes easy for the teacher to follow the _ 


individual child’s development and 
to see to it that everything possible is 
done to assure success and a sense of 
well-being for every boy and girl 
throughout the year. 

Readiness to this extent can be ar- 
ranged beforehand by every school 
where there is an urgency to assure suc- 
cess to all children potentially able to 
learn what the school has to offer. 


Open-house day in the spring will go | 


far toward interpreting the young 


re eyes 


mere wen 


child’s needs as a person and as a learner, — 
breaking the cleavage between the home © 
and school halves of his experience and 
shaping for him a “happifying” design — 


for living—a design based upon success 
and security that comes from a sense 
of belonging, honorably, in one’s group. 


|e CAN BEST HELP THE CHILD TO DEVELOP WHOLESOME 
‘ego-attitudes by affection and understanding, and by encourag- 
ing him to experience achievement in terms of his own capacities. 
—From “A Child Goes Forth” by Sara Duso and Ernest M. 
GruENBERG. Child Study, Winter 1947, 25:31. 
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By FRANKLIN P. HAWKES 


Passport to School 


How West Springfield, Massachusetts,’ prepares its children to enter 
school is described by Franklin P. Hawkes, superintendent of schools. 
The type of readiness for learning described here receives emphasis in this 
issue because so much of future readiness depends upon how well it is 
done and how carefully it is followed through during children’s elementary 
and high school years. Attitudes toward school are determined early. 


NTERING SCHOOL IS A VERY IMPORT- 
ant event. For parents it is often 
the first break in the tie that holds their 
child to the home. They see him off 
to his first day at school with some mis- 
givings lest the school may not fully 
understand, may not quite appreciate 
this particular child’s make-up and dis- 
position. They trust he will get the 
favorable “‘breaks.” One can almost 
hear the parent saying, “What shall I 
do, Mr. Superintendent, as a father or 
a mother, to see that my child is really 
ready for school?” 

Perhaps you are a school adminis- 
trator when September rolls around. 
What kinds of boys and girls are enter- 
ing Grade I this year? Are they ready 
for this important step? Have they 
been acquainted with the teachers, with 
the building, with the procedures in 
school life? Will the children feel 
secure as they enter because they have a 
passport to school? 





* West Springfield, Massachusetts, is largely a residential 
community of over nineteen thousand inhabitants. Its 
school system has eleven buildings, including seven 
elementary schools, one junior high, and one senior high 
school. Personnel of 155 includes 8 supervising prin- 
cipals, 1 teaching principal, 6 supervisors, 112 teachers, 
§ secretaries, 18 custodians and matrons, 1 superintendent 
of buildings, 1 supervisor of attendance, 1 school nurse, 
1 lip-reading teacher and 1 teacher of handicapped chil- 
dren. In addition, there are 2 part-time school physicians 
and a dental clinic for Grades I-III, operated by the 
board of health. The health board chairman is one of 
the school physicians. The school enrollment is 2659, of 
whom 1541 are in the first six grades. Normal numbers 
per grade run from 200 to 245. 
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The wise superintendent knows that 
herein lies one of the great challenges 
to his leadership. He knows from ex- 
perience that the first year or two in 
school may make or mar the whole life 
of a child; he has seen what failure does 
to a child’s incentive to study, to his 
belief in himself; he has observed that 
initial success and achievement can 
bring self-confidence and normal all- 
around development to a boy or girl. 
One can hear the superintendent also 
saying, “What shall I do, fathers and 
mothers, to help your child enter our 
public schools with readiness?” 

Or it may be that you are a specialist 
in child development. You are ponder- 
ing these questions: Why, for example, 
is Henry so awkward that he always 
misses the ball and so is laughed at on 
the playground? Why is Mary failing 
to read, though the records show she 
is healthy and her I.Q. high? What 
causes Freddie to burst into rages and 
indulge in such cruelties as torturing a 
kitten? Is the explanation for Henry’s 
awkwardness merely that he is like his 
father? Does Mary fail because she 
lacks concentration? Has Freddie the 
“characteristics of a born criminal?” 
If so, then Henry must remain the butt 
of playground ridicule; Mary should 
be forced to concentrate; Freddie needs 


discipline “before it is too late.” 
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What snap judgments are being made 
in cases like these by all personnel? One 
can hear such a child development spe- 
cialist saying, ““How can we help par- 
ents and school personnel gain the 
knowledge about their children so that 
all first-year entrants will have the 
proper sense of readiness?” 

Truly, entering school is a very im- 
portant event. It is so important that 
attention is being focused on the first 
few grades of school all over the na- 
tion. One has only to witness the 
emphasis upon kindergartens, the trend 
toward nursery schools, the study of 
reading disabilities and remedial devices 
to discover that the readiness and 
“mind-set” of children in Grade I affect 
their whole school career, their whole 
lives. 

What are the facts? The Boston 
School Survey (1944) reports: “It is 
of very great importance that little 
children should not start their school 
careers with frustration and failure. 
And yet one Boston child in every seven 
in the first grade in 1942-43 was not 
promoted to the second grade.” 

Similarly, a study made by Frederick 
Porter, superintendent at Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, five or six years ago, 
pointed out that fifty per cent of the 
children in the sixth grade in several 
western Massachusetts towns failed to 
reach Grade VI without being failed of 
promotion at least once. Such a con- 
dition may well be challenged as a waste 
of human materials and of precious 
time; or, to put it another way, it is a 
case of group or mass education which 
fails to care primarily for the individ- 
ual child. 

The following account of one super- 
intendent’s program is reported in the 
belief that the problem can be solved 
and that the various activities described 
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are practicable measures which can be 
adapted to almost any type of school 
system. It should be understood that 
all programs and areas are not complete, 
but the aim is to give each child a 
sound, healthful, secure educational ex- 
perience as a right of childhood. 


How We Help Children 
Get Ready for School 


The present superintendent took up 
his duties in July, 1940. His first inter- 
est was in the school buildings and 
grounds. All rooms were examined for 
cleanliness and safety; a system of in- 
spections, repairs, and summer cleaning 
was devised in cooperation with the 
superintendent of buildings and the 


custodians to keep this environment in | 


suitable condition for boys and girls. 
The next step was to find out what 
had been done to ascertain the mem- 
bership in the first grade, and how these 
pupils were being introduced to the 
school system. Common census pro- 
cedures had been used to obtain names; 
principals had been consulted; inter- 
views were held with parents as de- 


sired; the so-called summer round-up | 
was carried on by the school nurse, | 


which reached only a few of the chil- 
dren or the homes. Well-baby clinics 
had been held in some sections of the 
town, but again only a small proportion 


of the two hundred school entrants was 


reached. 


What “passports” did these newly 


entering pupils have for Grade I? Did 
they matriculate in any way under this 
procedure? 
discontinued in 1932-33—the depres- 
sion years—and thus no aid came in this 
way. There were three private kinder- 
gartens, covering ages three to six and 
reaching about forty pupils, but these 
kindergartens had little contact with 
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the public school system. Of course, 
the usual requirements for school en- 
trance had been broadcast: (1) Age 
must be five years 8 months on Septem- 
ber 1. (2) The child must be properly 
vaccinated. (3) Registration blank 
must be filled out. 

With this information as a back- 
ground, the superintendent called in 
Dr. Frederica Moore of the state de- 
partment of health to analyze the pro- 
gram with the teachers, the school 
nurse, the principals, and the school 
physicians. Through frequent consulta- 
tions with Lura Oak-Bruce, specialist 
in child development from the state 
department, a new program was set up 
as follows: 


1. Census of New Entrants. From the town 
report and statistics of births five years before, 
from the assessors’ records of number of chil- 
dren in each home, from questionnaires taken 
home by school children, and from house-to- 
house canvassers a complete list of pupils of 
school age may be compiled. Data from the 
issuance of ration book four proved invaluable, 
but there should be one source of data secured 
through one town department and available to 
each of the other departments. The census of 
school children is a vital part of child account- 
ing procedures. 


2. March Preschool Registration at Each 
School. With this accurate list of entrants 
prepared by the attendance department in con- 
ference with the school nurse, sub-divisions 
are made according to school districts. Regis- 
tration blanks as well as registration notices are 
prepared. Publicity two weeks in advance of 
these registrations, combined with individual 
notification, will bring seventy-five to eighty 
per cent response in most communities in normal 
times. In 1947, ours was ninety per cent. 

At this registration the birth certificates and 
disease experience are recorded and examined, 
and parents advised as to steps to be taken 
in preparation for school. Well-baby clinics 
which have been conducted by the visiting 
nurses association and child study groups, either 
of the local women’s clubs or the preschool 
parent-teacher associations, are invaluable in 
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developing in parents a consciousness 
needs of children in school and communi 
ing. A questionnaire relating to the 
habits may be given out at this time, if the 
program has been under way several years. 


3. Town-wide Preschool Parents Meeting. In 
the period between registration and clinic visits 
a meeting of all parents of children about to 
enter Grade I should be held, with a speaker 
from the child development division of the state 
or area health t. This is the time 
to lay the foundation for attitudes toward 
school; toward teachers, and toward natural, 
normal development. The questionnaire may be 
given out at these meetings although more 
parents are reached at the time of registration. 
An address, a moving picture of school proce- 
dures, sample literature, and appropriate ex- 
hibits all add to the emphasis on background. 
Parent-teacher groups are invaluable in getting 
parents to attend and in fostering the exhibit. 


4. Preschool Clinics and Examinations. ‘These 
are usually conducted in April. The full per- 
sonnel of both school and health departments 
should be organized on schedule and by build- 
ings. There should be publicity in the news- 
papers and notices for definite appointments 
should be mailed to the parents. 

Rooms and materials for easy, quick, yet calm 
physical, laterality, and administrative tests 
and examinations; an attractive room in whi 
parents may wait and children may occupy 
themselves; a separate room or room with parti- 
tions so that the examinations may proceed in 
an orderly manner should be provided. 

The first grade teacher should be relieved of 
duties so that she may greet each child and 
parent and observe the child’s attitudes and 
reactions. The principal, of course, will be 
active in the organization of the clinics and in 
welcoming the child to school. 

The child and parent are taken in order 
according to appointments; the questionnaire 
is studied and discussed with the nurse and 
principal; the preschool bulletin is given out, 
and the child starts the series of examinations: 


thorough physical examination, parent present 

eye testing with Massachusetts vision test equipment 

ear testing with Sperry watch and, as it develops, the 
new audiometer test 

dental examination by dental hygienist 

inspection of vaccination record 

tests for laterality with appropriate ring-toss, hammer- 
bank, and drawing materials. 








Following the examinations the child and 
parent are taken to the first grade room where 
the class is in session. Where possible, the child 
participates and after a short time, according 
to indications of fatigue or vigor, leaves the 
classroom and building with an eagerness to 
return in the fall. 


5. School Bulletin — “Getting Ready for 
School.” ? One of the vital parts of this plan is 
the preparation of material that can be taken 
away by the parent to read and study at leisure 
and to use for reference on school requirements 
and procedures. Such data take several years 
to prepare, edit, and revise as experience reveals 
the questions parents and children want ans- 
wered. All elements of the system must be 
considered, all personnel must be consulted, 
questions as asked should be recorded. Then 
the material should be compiled and preferably 
mimeographed for trial and further revision. 


6. Individual Cumulative File Folders. Each 
child who registers at the preschool conference 
or who enters school in September has his own 
individual record which is carried forward year 
by year by the teacher in whose charge he is. 
This folder becomes the repository for mental, 
physical, and achievement examinations, and 
enables each teacher each year to gain a per- 
sonal knowledge of the pupil. The personal ele- 
ment in the pupil-teacher relationship must 
not be over looked for the success of the whole 
school system and of education in general de- 
pends on the guidance given to children, based 
on accumulated as well as on present facts. 

A very effective folder is in use by the secon- 
dary school guidance department and provision 
is being made to place on the back of this 
folder the cumulative record of the individual 
child from Grades I to VI. 

7. Thorough Physical Examinations for 
Grades 1, 4,7,10and 12. The usual law cover- 
ing physical examination requires that each year 
the child be examined by a physician. The 


effect, where thorough examinations require 





*The school nurse, the art department, the health 
department, the special health personnel, the principals 
and the superintendent’s secretary all worked with Lura 
Oak-Bruce in preparing this 14-page bulletin. 

The art work involving figurines and coloring are 
done by the junior high art classes who thus take 2 
personal interest in helping the school system as well as 
identifying work completed by them when preschool 
children in their own homes and neighborhood receive 
the bulletins. 
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ten to fifteen minutes each in a school system 
of over 2600 pupils, would be to have two full- 
time physicians for 110 days out of the 180 
school days of the year. It is therefore wiser 
to have physicians examine thoroughly the pre- 
school children and the pupils in grades 1, 4, 
7, 10, and 12. In addition, all pupils defective 
in the preceding year’s examinations would be 
examined again as well as all others referred 
by the home room teachers. This is also an 
essential part of child accounting. 


8. Re-establishing Kindergartens. In 1944 
kindergartens were re-established in every ele- 
mentary school. The kindergarten helps chil- 
dren to become acquainted with a new environ- 
ment, to understand school terms and materials, 
to adjust to group work, and to recognize prin- 
ciples of behavior and education. The increas- 
ing ease with which children are adjusting to 
entering first grade is justification enough for 
including kindergartens in our public schools. 


Pupils who are three months below the | 
entrance age for Grade I (which is 5 years, | 
8 months) are placed in the kindergarten for — 
If, by observation and — 
testing, they prove ready for Grade I they are — 
transferred between November 1 and December | 
The records — 
are not sufficient as yet to show how much this — 


the first two months. 


1 to the low group of Grade I. 


adjustment has meant but we are begi 


to reach more and more students through this | 


readiness procedure. 


9. Issuance of a “Passport to School.” Asa 
culmination of the whole readiness program 
a “Passport to School” is issued certifying that 
the pupil, in the judgment of the school author- 
ities, is ready for his school experience. At the 
close of the preschool conference, with all facts 
assembled in the cumulative file folder, the 
school nurse interviews the parent and child 


and explains what is still to be done to get the | 


child ready for school—vaccination, perhaps, 
or removal of tonsils or correction of other 


defects. This information is indicated on 4 : 


mimeographed and preliminary “Passport.” 
All those who have no defects and no correc- 
tions to make receive, within the following two 
months, a card which is the official and final 
“Passport to School.” As soon as the necessary 
corrections or improvements are made and 


checked with the school nurse, other pupils 


also receive the final passport. The result is © 
that from entrance to graduation the pupil is — 


covered by a proper record. 
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Conclusion 

In your estimation is a child who goes 
through this process ready for school? 
Will this process, so well begun, help as 
it is continued through the school 
system? The parents and citizens of 
the community, and particularly those 
who come in contact with the program 


Credo ... 


I hold a new-born baby in my arms. 
No one like her has ever breathed before, 
Or will again. 
A human being 
Wise in her biological inheritance; 
Innocent, because untouched by the corrup- 
tion of both “good” and “evil”; 
Unafraid, because she has never been threat- 
ened or rejected; 
Unashamed, because her personality has never 
been violated. 
This child is just great potentiality, 
Unspoiled, but unfulfilled, 
A young mammal reaching out to realize her 
human possibilities. 


Now we must help her open doors, 
Make wise choices, 

Find a place within this culture 
In which to live in happiness, 
And give the waiting world 

Her store of hidden treasure. 


Love—love unconditional— 
Is the great essential element 
In her atmosphere for growth. 
If she is to remain unique 
We must not force her into molds, 
For none will fit. 
If she is to remain innocent 
We must not substitute the mystic “‘verities,” 
Old certainties and false absolutes 
For the free, untrammeled choice 
Of that which makes life rich and fruitful. 
If she is to be courageous 
To meet the great uncertainties 
She must not learn to cringe and be afraid. 
If the free flowering personality 
Is the stuff which makes the culture grow, 
We must not damage hers with shame. 
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for the first time, have expressed great 
appreciation for what has been done 
for their children. - 

The challenge is not only for the 
parents of school children but for 
teachers and administrators in prepar- 
ing adequate foundations for real 
growth in learning and experience. 


By Henry S. Hasketi 


This little girl needs lots of space to grow in, 
And earth and animals, 

Rain, snow, and warming sunshine, 
And stars and tiny flowers 
To feed her growing wonder. 

She needs both fun and laughter 
While she works and while she plays; 
To explore her world environment 

in the ways that suit her best; 

To express her vital inner life 
in play and art, 
her body and her voice; 

To give free vent to her emotions, 
her anger and her laughter, 
her hatred and her love, 
her sadness and her joy; 

To take free pleasure in her body 


and in sex. 


She needs to live with many other people, 
Her mother and her father first of all, 
With children her own age, 

With older ones, and younger, 
With grown-up friends who love her. 

This is where she needs our help the most 
Because the wisdom of her native nervous 

system 
Does not reach quite so far. 

She cannot be fulfilled 

Until she loves her fellows, 
Makes common cause with them, 
Gives herself freely, 

And accepts their welcome gifts. 


This is my child, your child, 
Born in love, 
Nurtured in freedom and dignity. 

With faith in herself, 
Trust in her friends, 

Hope for the future, 

She flowers and blooms until 
Her radiance fills the world. 

She is indeed the finest hope of all. 
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By HAROLD E. MOSER 


Advancing Arithmetic Readiness 
Through Meaningful Number Experiences 


“Readiness is a complex concept made up of many factors,’ 


says Harold 


E. Moser, professor of education, State Teachers College, Towson, Mary- 


land. 


“Teachers desirous of doing something about arithmetic readiness 


will secure the greatest assistance from genetic studies of the development 


of children’s number ideas.” 


He discusses some implications of these 


studies and the kinds of learning experiences that advance readiness. 


HE PROBLEM OF READINESS ENTERS 

the educational picture whenever 
the learning environment becomes so 
complex as to endanger the successful 
adjustment of a considerable portion 
of the children. Present instructional 
methods for teaching arithmetic fre- 
quently expose the learner to frustra- 
tion on two fronts: 

First, except for an introductory lesson or so 
in which books, paper, and chalk are dramatic- 
ally grouped, all lower level approaches to the 
problems of grouping and regrouping are shut 
off. Since pupils often are led to think of new 
number experiences as different from all the 
number experiences preceding them, frustration 
arises in that the pupils are left without physical 
or mental resources to meet the demands of the 
new learning. 

Second, even in the initial stages of learning, 
instruction is often tied up with lengthy, tech- 
nical language patterns. Because the grouping 
phenomena described are largely inaccessible to 
observation these technical descriptions are 
often more confusing than helpful. Frustration 
arises because the child understands neither the 
language nor the symbols used, and these are 
the only resources supplied by the teacher to 
meet the demands of the new learning. The 
blocking action stemming from these learning 
difficulties often results in emotional reactions 
of fear, hostility, and refusal to try. 


Under the heading of arithmetic 
readiness come those instructional ac- 
tivities designed to promote better ar- 
ticulation between the organized re- 
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sponse patterns employed by a child at 
a given point in time and the complex- 
ity of the behavioral response to be 
elicited. Four classes of factors are 
recognized by current educational 
writers as influencing this articulation. 
Woody ' described these readiness fac- 
tors in the following terms: 


Pertains to the physical organ- 
ism, state of the sense organs, 
general nourishment, etc. 
Pertains to the development of 
the nervous system and the at- 
tainment of mental maturity. 
The needs of the child in his 
social surroundings, and the 
pressures for activity and ad- 
justment are a part of this 
aspect. 

Relates to the foundational 
equipment in terms of informa- 
tion, skills, habits, understand- 
ings, which the child has avail- 
able to help him meet the de- © 
mands of the new learning. _ 


Biological: 
Psychological: 


Social: 


Educational: 


Readiness—A Complex Concept 


It is hardly necessary to warn the 
reader of the interrelated character of 
these factors. Thus, it may be said that 
the readiness of any child to make a 
certain behavioral response at a given 





1 Clifford Woody, “A General Educator Looks at Arith- 
metic Readiness,” The Mathematics Teacher, November 
1937, 30:314-21. 
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time is a function of an integrated com- 
plex of physical, mental, social and 
emotional factors. In this statement 
the reader will note that readiness is 
not only a result of complex neurologi- 
cal development but is an outgrowth of 
training and experience as well. An 
understanding of the composite nature 
of the concept is important because it 
is seldom that any single study of arith- 
metic readiness produces data relating 
to more than one or two of the con- 
stituent factors; yet the findings are 
repeatedly interpreted as unqualified 
evidence of “readiness.” In recent 
years the factors often overlooked or 
underestimated have been the experi- 
ence and training (environmental) as- 
pects of readiness. 


In this last respect the widely pub- 
licized findings of the Committee of 
Seven are open to criticism. After 
1930 this Committee, under the lead- 
ership of Carleton Washburne, sought 
to determine whether there is such a 
thing as mental readiness for learning 
an arithmetic process. Throughout its 
extensive investigations the Committee 
used mental age as the criterion for 
mental maturity. These investigations 
uniformly reported the discovery of 
specific stages in a child’s mental 
growth before which teaching is in- 
effectual and even futile. If, on the 
other hand, instruction is deferred un- 
til the child has attained the recom- 
mended mental age and has mastered 
the prerequisite basic skills, the Com- 
mittee found that he will have at least 
three chances out of four of learning 
the topic sufficiently well to pass a re- 
tention test six weeks later with a score 
of eighty percent or more. ” 





* Carleton Washburne, “Mental Age and the Arithmetic 
Curriculum: A Summary of the Committee of Seven 
Investigations to Date.” Journal of Educational Research, 
March 1931, 23:210-31. 
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With the appearance of the mental 
age findings of the Committee of Seven 
the enthusiastic advocates of the theory 
of organismic “ripeness” began to em- 
phasize more and more the matura- 
tional factors in readiness. The extent 
to which writers other than the Com- 
mittee itself accepted this point of view 
is indicated by the following quotation 
from Hildreth: 


In academic learning of the school type, men- 
tal maturation—that is maturity of the think- 
ing, reasoning, problem-solving type—is a prime 
requisite. . . . No amount of zeal, industry, 
prodding or tutoring can compensate for its 
lack. . . . More maturity means less specific 
teaching. Children proceed to learn through 
their own efforts, through the motivation that 
their natural interest in the work provides.* 


A detailed critique of the work of 
the Committee of Seven is not within 
the scope of this article, but important 
technical and conceptual objections 
must be raised when research is offered 
to support any conception of arith- 
metic readiness as an independent func- 
tion of any single factor. Readiness is, 
and always has been, a complex con- 
cept. Not only does total readiness in- 
clude physical, social, and psychologi- 
cal readiness but each of these sub- 
parts is itself a collective term. In view 
of the many variables involved and the 
countless quantitative and qualitative 
ways in which these factors may be 
combined, it is hard to see how readi- 
ness data obtained from any one set of 
learning conditions may be applied 
validly to other learning situations in 
which any of the original instructional 
variables (length of learning period, 
organization of content, learning activ- 
ities, etc.) have been changed in any 
substantial measure. 





® Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s:—A Mod- 
ern Interpretation. Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1936. P. 302. 
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In spite of the objections just noted 
the findings of the Committee of Seven 
have received wide acceptance. Many 
courses of study have been modified in 
harmony with their recommendations. 
In practice, however, the results have 
not always been helpful. Except for 
postponement of instruction in cases 
where there is poor articulation of 
educational experiences teachers still do 
not know what to do about the prob- 
lem. At the present time some teachers 
look upon pre-readiness as a period of 
waiting; others think of it as a drill 
period for sharpening up basic skills, 
and still others employ it as a testing 
period in which efficiency in the con- 
stituent or unit skills for the new learn- 
ing is measured. Children are fre- 
quently tested to discover when they 
are ready for new number experiences, 
but no specidl activities are provided 
for hastening the process. Funda- 
mentally, therefore, these teachers still 
wait for “maturation,” the ripening of 
“natural interests,” and “powers of 
reasoning.” 


Implications of Genetic Studies 
Of Children’s Number Ideas 


Without losing sight of the import- 
ance of mental maturity as an impor- 
tant factor in arithmetic readiness, it 
is time to return to a more balanced 
conception of a readiness program. 
The word “return” is used because in 
its original application the readiness 
program was based largely upon the 
idea of child preparation through 
planned instruction. Systematic ex- 
periences were provided that were de- 
signed to prepare the children for new 
experiences. Where children were 
mentally retarded a different program 
of experiences was offered to reduce the 
impact of systematic teaching by creat- 
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ing subordinate goals of attainment 
spread out in time. Sociological re- 
tardation was treated similarly. 

What research is available to help 
the teacher choose worthwhile prepara- 
tory experiences? In the writer’s opin- 
ion those teachers desirous of doing 
something about arithmetic readiness 
will secure the greatest assistance from 
genetic studies of the development of 
children’s number ideas. These longi- 
tudinal studies of the nature and char- 
acter of children’s number thinking 
and the growth stages by which these 
number ideas approach maturity have 
several important implications for the 
concept of arithmetic readiness: * 


Children do not jump from a state of com- 
plete ignorance of number to the efficient 
methods of quantitative thinking expected of 
adults. Each child, according to his needs, finds 
intermediate steps which serve as consolidation — 
points as he organizes and reorganizes his quan- — 
titative behavior into patterns of thinking — 
which ever more closely approximate the per- — 
formance level demanded by business usage. 

The quality of the mental process used by the _ 
child is a better criterion of readiness than is 
the accuracy of the product of thinking. 

The rate of attaining maturity in quantita- 
tive thinking is much slower than originally 
thought. In terms of readiness this means that 
the topic to be learned must be introduced well 
in advance of the time mastery is to be 
required. 

New instructional materials and new learning 
activities are needed to provide for learning on 
immature levels. Initial experiences ought to — 
be different experiences. To secure readiness — 
for “formal” instruction there is need for “in- © 
formal” experiences to develop meaning and | 
still other experiences of a different nature to — 
assure significance. 


The exact nature of these “informal” 
or pre-readiness activities deserves 





“For an example of the type of genetic study referred 
to, see: Wm. A. Brownell, The Development of Children’s 
Number Ideas in the Primary Grades, University of 
Chicago Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 35. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, August, 1928. — 
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closer attention. Generally speaking, 
the only level of operation counte- 
nanced in most schools is the use of the 
conventional algorism for each opera- 
tion. (Many teachers will remember 
the resistance to the use of the long 
division form with one-digit divisors.) 
A fairly stereotyped classroom practice 
for introducing a “new step” in arith- 
metic has grown up in our schools. 
The lesson begins with the “discovery” 
of a number situation in which the 
new skill is required. After this 
demonstration of “need” the teacher 
proceeds to set up a “thinking pattern” 
by which the new examples may be 
solved. Much practice follows and the 
period is concluded with a “check 
test.” In this scheme of things readi- 
ness implies the ability to use the num- 
ber algorisms thus presented and to em- 
ploy them with discrimination in situa- 
tions of increasing complexity. 

The sources of pupil frustration fre- 
quently encountered under this ar- 
rangement were discussed at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

Learning Activities 
That Advance Readiness 

The findings summarized from the 
genetic studies of the development of 
children’s number ideas suggest that 
readiness may be advanced in time by 
the use of special kinds of learning ac- 
tivities on a  pre-algorismic level. 
These special types of activities serve 
to bridge the gap between the first 
contact with an arithmetic process and 
its meaningful use in quantitative 
reasoning. 

Since such experiences must be set 
up on a pre-algorismic (or pre-sym- 
bolic) level, most of the activity nec- 
essarily consists of instruction in man- 
ual grouping and regrouping. These 
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manipulations make it possible to re- 
duce greatly the long confusing ex- 
planations. Concepts are demon- 
strated; definitions, when used, are 
operational in character. The children 
through their own activity see the ar- 
rangement patterns develop. Language 
is introduced to describe the sequence 
of events and the results of manipula- 
tion. Gradually manipulations are 
standardized. Symbols are used after 
the children have developed some facil- 
ity with verbal descriptions of the 
patterns of arrangement. They are 
represented as “shorthand” records or 
“stories” of the manipulations per- 
formed. When the children can read 
meaning from these symbolic “stories” 
and use them as substitutes for further 
manipulations they may be considered 
ready for abstract training in the de- 
sired operation. 

Objections are sometimes raised by 
educators to teaching procedures which 
utilize relatively low or immature levels 
of attack. Such complaints are based 
upon the possibility that the pupil may 
continue to use these inferior met 
long after they have served their initial 
usefulness. In this objection one may 
distinguish a vestige of one of the older 
pedagogical directives, “Always teach 
in the form that the learning is to be 
used.” 

There is research evidence to show, 
however, that if the danger referred to 
exists, it must apply primarily to the 
rote type of learning. principles 
operating behind lower-level proced- 
ures are understood, children usually 
take the initiative in finding “short 
cuts” and easier ways for doing the 





Editor’s Note: This Is Arithmetic, bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, describes children’s 
experiences on a pre-algorismic level. 
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job.” © The data obtained from experi- 
mentation conducted by the writer 
strongly support this point of view. 

The dynamics of abandoning an in- 
ferior (manipulatory) performance 
level for a higher (thought) level is a 
primary consideration of pre-readiness 
instruction. In several years of experi- 
mentation with this phase of arithmetic 
instruction the writer has collected 
many anecdotes to describe the steps 
by which thought processes supercede 
manipulation after the child has famil- 
iarized himself with the principles in- 
volved. One example will illustrate 
concretely the way in which pre-readi- 
ness training operates in practice. 


In one group of experimental lessons the chil- 
dren (Grade 2-A) were taught to respond to a 
quantitative situation such as, “Five fourths 
is the same as what number?” in the following 
manner. From their supply of standard mate- 

* William A. Brownell and Doris V. Carper, Learning 
the Multiplication Combinations, Duke University Re- 
search Studies in Education No. 7. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1943. Pp. 69-72. 

*Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic 
School Subjects. New York: McGraw Hill, 1943. Pp. 
229-230. 
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rials the children counted out five quarter 
sections of circles. These pieces they then 
assembled into complete figures as far as poss | 
sible. From the new arrangement the co | 
equivalent was identified as 11%. 

After a number of equivalents had been 
worked out in this manner, several children 
were observed to start laying out pieces, th 
stop suddenly and raise their hands. After 
commending the speed and accuracy of theig 
performance, the teacher asked how the numb 
was obtained without laying out all the parts, 
Sample mental solutions suggested by the chil- 
dren follow: ’ 















4 —because two halves is one, and two m 
= 2 halves would be one more. 








—four. pieces would make one, and ther 
114 would be two pieces left over. When th 
two pieces were put together you we 
have one-half. 
—because four fourths is one, 
fourths would be two. 


2 
6 
4 


and 





on 2 






Explorations of this type make it 

possible to work out the intermediate 
thought levels by which the children 
raise their response levels from count-— 
ing and manipulation to abstract 
thought. Likewise, on evidence of this 
character is the contribution of our 
pre-readiness experiences evaluated. 





Gedge Harmon 
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What I Found Out 
About My Five-Year-Olds 


By ADELE REDFIELD 


Mrs. Redfield, kindergarten teacher in the Bancroft School, Washington, 
D. C., describes what she found out about her pupils, interprets her 
findings in terms of the children’s behavior and needs at school and their 
implications for curriculum, grouping, and home-school cooperation. 


NEEDED TO KNOW MORE ABOUT MY 
pupils. Through home visits and 
discussions with parents, individual 
conferences and questioning of the chil- 
dren, analysis of school and parent rec- 
ords, and my own observations of the 


children I found out these things: 
That most of the children lived fairly har- 


monious family lives. Broken homes, mental 
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disorders, and alcoholism were evident in a 
minority of cases. 

That the fathers were largely clerks and 
small business men. A few were professional 
workers. 

That most of the children lived in crowded 
private homes or small apartments, sharing bed- 
rooms with adults and one or more children. 

That apartments and rooming houses pre- 
dominated the neighborhood leaving little space 
for play grounds. 
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That approximately one third of the children 
had few or no playmates in their neighborhood. 

That half of the children showed emotional 
strain through such habits as nail biting, 
enuresis, and thumb sucking. 

That a number of the children were jealous 
of other members of their families and were 
subject to temper tantrums, fighting with 
brothers and sisters, and excessive stubbornness. 

That some children had fears developed by 
parental threats used as methods of discipline. 
One family lived near the zoo and the mother 
had restrained the child from running away by 
saying that “the big animals in the zoo will 
break through their cages and catch you if you 
run off.” Thereafter the little girl needed a 
light in her room at night. 

That many of the children had food dislikes. 
In most cases the parents knew the dietary needs 
of their children but. were unable to get them 
to eat properly. 

That most of the children were avid “readers” 
of comic books, devotees of radio programs and 
the movies. These constituted the major recrea- 
tional activities. The play materials provided 
by the parents covered a wide range but gen- 
erally speaking were not selected for their edu- 
cational values. 

That trips to the zoo (which was nearby) 
led: in popularity among the more active pur- 
suits. Although a number of the children had 
gone on sight-seeing trips around Washington, 
the branch public library was seldom visited. 

That many of the children listened regularly 
to stories but that their quality was questionable. 

That on the whole the children’s speech 
development was poor. One third of the chil- 
dren used some form of baby talk or had some 
other speech defects. Little corrective work 
was done at home. 

That number skills and concepts deviated 
widely from mature to none at all, with a 
predominance of the latter. 

That few of the children assumed respon- 
sibility for personal care. A number were 
unwilling or unable to dress themselves. Some 
could not wash their faces and hands unassisted. 
Many could not tie their shoe strings. To some 
extent the parents were concerned but the 
majority did not realize that personal care was 
a responsibility well within the possibilities of 
a five-year-old. 

That most of the children helped in the home 
in one way or another but that responsibility 
for putting away playthings and hanging up 
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clothing was not assumed by many of the chil- 
dren. Most of the parents realized that children 
should do these things and enjoyed helping but 
had done little to encourage such participation, 

That a majority, of the children showed mod- 
erate ability to concentrate on a task and to 
follow directions. Those who were unable to 
do so at home were unable to do so at school, 
The parents generally did not know how to 


% 


children learn these skills. ; 
That most of the children were discipli 

by spanking or striking. One third of the 

parents reported temper tantrums and jmmoder- 

ate crying as a result of physical discipline. 

Pupil Reaction 

To the Kindergarten Environment 


The children reflected their home en- 
vironments in many ways when they 
entered school. Due to lack of play 
space and few playmates, they were 
unable to get along well with their | 
schoolmates. Unwillingness to share | 
with others, not knowing how to play © 
games, constant friction with or with- — 
drawal from others indicated their lack | 
of social awareness and skills. 

Many of the children were exces- 
sively dependent upon adults. Lack of 
initiative was shown in the children’s 
inability to locate accessible materials 
unaided, to find new work to do, and 
to meet new situations or emergencies. 
Many of the children were in the habit 
of asking, ““What shall I do now?” or 
“Where can I find this?” or “How shall 
I do that?” This dependence persisted 
generally throughout the school year.’ 

The lack of worthwhile recreational 
materials at home showed in the chil- | 
dren’s inability to use work material 
in school. Skills in handling materials 
had to be taught in an elementary way. 

Inadequate language training wa 
shown in the children’s poor vocabu- 
laries, their inability to speak clearly 
and distinctly, and in their lack of con- 
fidence and poise. 
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Immature number concepts handi- 
capped the children in the early kinder- 
garten days in situations calling for the 
simplest number use. 

To a marked degree, poor habits in 
caring for personal needs required much 
reéducation at school. 

In almost no other area was the lack 
of home training so apparent as in the 
small measure of responsibility assumed 
by the children in caring for their per- 
sonal belongings and in cleaning their 
room. Forgetting to put away mate- 
rials, to hang up wraps, and to clean 
up the table or room after work periods 
persisted. throughout the school year. 
The children would constantly relapse 
into such careless habits as throwing 
trash on the floor or emptying full dust 
pans into hidden corners of the room. 
Although these children were alert and 
responsive to esthetic surroundings, 
they would revert again and again to 
sloppy habits of cleaning and straight- 
ening up. 


The Implications 


In conclusion, what are some of the 
implications of the things I found out? 

First, the fact that there is a wide 
range in the abilities and experiences of 
the children must be taken into consid- 
eration in planning the kindergarten 
program. The curriculum must be 
geared to meet the requirements of all 
children in a group. Rich and diverse 
experiences must be provided for the 
individual child with special emphasis 
in areas neglected by home training. 

Second, the teacher may well ask if 
the usual inter-grouping of pupils in 
kindergarten can contribute to individ- 
ual growth. In many ways the chil- 
dren with diverse needs and capacities 
can benefit from such grouping. For 
example, the child who has scant power 
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in language expression may gain from 
his contacts with the more verbal pupil. 
On the other hand, will the child who 
is mentally more mature or who has a 
richer cultural background, perhaps, 
be exploited by placement in a group 
of less able children? 

The child with greater language 
facility, for instance, may lack emo- 
tional stability. The easily stimulated 
child may acquire growth in self- 
control through his association with his 
more passive companion. Likewise, the 
social intermingling in such a group 
may be a factor for growth if the 
teacher is aware of the needs of the 
submissive as well as of the aggressive 
members. 

A third significant implication to be 
derived from this study is the vital role 
played by the parents themselves in the 
lives of very young children. If changes 
are to be made in the home environment 
there must be greater cooperation be- 
tween the parents and the teacher. The 
parents must be made aware of the 
practical ways in which the school is 
trying to help their children and to 
know what can be expected of chil- 
dren at home. Most parents are anxious 
to do all that they can for their chil- 
dren, but they are handicapped in not 
knowing how to do so. 

In a spirit of helpfulness rather than 
of criticism, the teacher and parents 
must work together. Through individ- 
ual or group conferences, study groups, 
and adequate reports of pupil needs 
from both home and school many chil- 
dren’s deficiencies may be overcome. 

As a result there will be happier 
children, parents, and teachers with 
fewer problems to be solved and less 
strenuous adjustments to be made be- 
tween home and school. 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Board of Editors of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
and the editor met for 
a three day conference in Washington in Decem- 
ber. As a result, a tentative outline of content 
for next year’s issues was developed. The out- 
line has now been submitted to members of 
the Board of Editors for evaluation. In her 
letter to the Board, Laura Zirbes says: 

The plans for 1948-49 center on children’s needs which 
successive issues develop somewhat as follows: Children 
Need Experiences; Children Need Play; Children Need 
Work; Children Need Nurture; Children Need Guidance; 
Children Need Challenge or Adventure; Children Need 
Continuity; Children Need Beauty. The May 1949 issue 
will deal with the identification of children with peers, 
history, values, literature, family, school, community, 
nation, world. The cover legend may be “Theirs the 
Heritage” or “Children Yesterday; Heirs of Tomorrow.” 

Two meetings of the Board of Editors—one 
held at Atlantic City in February and another 
to be held at St. Louis in April—will complete 
plans for 1948-49 and project tentative plans 
for 1949-50 issues. 

One of our editorial problems is to make 
CHiLpHoop EpucarTION serve all interests repre- 
sented by the readers, both at home and abroad 
in the fifty countries to which it goes. Again, 
in her letter to the Board, Laura Zirbes com- 
ments on this problem, states an editorial policy, 
and reports the suggestions of Board members: 

It would be too bad if everyone read only articles re- 
lating specifically to one level or area of special interest 
or practical concern. The magazine should relate all 
these special areas, functions, and persons to each other 
and show them the inter-relationships of diverse fields and 
levels, all of which impinge on childhood education, child 
welfare, and child development. Someone suggested a 
check list of the spread and level of materials so that 
some balance or rotation of appeal could be assured each 
year. Some suggested the use of a common, non-technical 
vocabulary to hold the readers. 

The readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION are 
invited to send their suggestions to the Board 
and to make known their wishes and interests 
at all times. 


Plans for 
Next Year 


On JANUARY 14 
Martha Eliot, associate 
chief of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and a 
member of the Board of Editors of CH1LDHoop 
EpucaTIon, received the Parents’ Magazine 
medal for outstanding service to children in 
1947. The medal was presented at a luncheon 
in Dr. Eliot’s honor at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

In an editorial “For the World’s Children” 


Martha Eliot 
Is Honored 
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Across the 


published in the January 1948 CHILDHOop 
EpucaTIon, Dr. Eliot tells about the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund of which she is the chief medical consult- 
ant. The fund provides the mechanism through 
which it is hoped money can be raised to help 
between four and five million children in the 
war-devastated countries of Europe and parts 
of the Far East. Dr. Eliot concludes her 
editorial: 

Much is to be gained besides the benefit to the children. 
We, too, as men and women have an unprecedented 


opportunity. For the first time we, as individuals, are 
being given a chance to act as world citizens. We can 


make our allegiance to the United Nations a reality in © 


the daily lives of millions of the world’s children. 

The children must be cared for. The United 
Nations must be successful. Here is another 
opportunity to help both. We dare not miss it. 
EVERYONE HAS PROB- 
ably seen the November 
1947 issue of Survey 
Graphic devoted to 
“Calling America: Education for Our Time.” 
If by chance you have missed seeing it, by all 
means look it up for careful reading. Some 
problems we face in education from nursery 
school through college are succinctly presented 
and analyzed. 


“Survey Graphic” 
on Education 


IN A RECENT ISSUE OF 
Impressions of a National Froebel Found- 
German Kindergarten ation Bulletin—a British 

publication—I. Gurland 
gives some impressions and discusses some prob- 
lems in German education as observed on a 
recent trip. This is what the author said about 
one of the kindergartens: 


As in so many of our own schools the school has not 
yet become a “form of community life.” I thought this 
as I visited one of the kindergartens, delightful though 
it was with its friendly atmosphere and with the rare 
advantage of a very modern building which had suffered 
comparatively little bomb damage. 

Fittings and furniture were up-to-date, pictures more 
artistic and attractive than most of those in our Nursery 
schools, but they were hung at the adult level of vision; 
there was a beautiful puppet stage, but it was only 
used on special occasions when the teachers treated the 
children to a performance; there was a pleasant garden 
with a good sand pit, but there was no water (not one 
of the six kindergartens I saw used water as an educa- 
tional medium); nor was there any sign of things con- 
structed by children on their own initiative; but what 
amazed me most were the rows of little boxes with 
Froebel gifts, beads and coloured sticks, and the peg 
boards and jigsaw puzzles in perfect condition so that I 
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asked where they could get new material from these 
days. I found that they all dated from before the War! 
The reason for the good condition was of course that the 
children never had access to the cupboards, the material 
was carefully given out on the special days and equally 
carefully collected afterwards to be put away by the 


teachers. 

When I told how freely our children use their cup- 
boards and had to admit that of course our much newer 
material looked very different from theirs, they asked 
with real concern; “but why? Why do you let children 
go to the cupboards and spoil valuable material?” 

Why indeed? It is difficult to explain to people who 
have never yet seen true Democracy at work that here 
are the roots for training in democracy, and that it is 
an end which makes the sacrifice of some degree of effi- 
ciency and even of precious material worth while. 


Later, the author asks, ““How then can our 
educational ideals have any meaning in Ger- 
many?” Not only is this question uppermost 
in the minds of many Americans working to- 
day in Germany, but also in the minds of us 
who labor here to improve education. These 
times call for a realistic facing of what our 
educational ideals are and a continuing, critical 
examination of how well our schools make them 
meaningful to the children. 


RECENTLY A FACULTY 
member of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines 
visited the editor. One 
question asked the visitor, ‘“What should Amer- 
ican teachers know about your children and 
their war experience?” elicited this reply: 

Even now, so long after the war, my children do not 
laugh and play. (She has three—two girls and a boy 
aged twelve, ten and eight.) When they go to school, 
they walk close to any buildings that may still be stand- 
ing along the streets. They always go to school the 
same way, never varying their route. Often they stop 
and look about them, and then walk hurriedly on. 

When someone knocks at the door, they suddenly dis- 
appear. I may find them later hiding in closets or 
locked in a storage room. If they see the visitor before 
he knocks, they may stay in the room but always they 
leave within a short time. They hide even from people 
they know well. 

The most discouraging and to me distressing thing 
is their unwillingness to eat. We now have enough food, 
such as it is, but never yet have they eaten all that I 
give them. Always, there is something left and when 
I protest that they must eat so that they may be 
strong, they say, “But, Mama, we do not need all this. 
We should save it for another time.” 

I believe that if anyone tried to take away the C-ration 
carton given to my eight-year-old boy by one of the first 
American soldiers to arrive in Manila after the war that 
he would fight to kill. It represents security from hunger 
—a fear so desperate that I doubt he will ever recover 
from it. Perhaps if he can come to the States for a 
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little while and learn to play again with the children 
SOS ba ee ee See eee eee 
to . 

Our children will be adults in a world with 
other adults whose childhood was as badly 
scarred as that of these Filipino children. How 
can we give our children the understanding 
and insight they will need to make one world? 


OVER THREE HUNDRED 


American Aid American organizations 
Abroad of which the Association 
for Childhod Education 


is one, have reported to the Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruction proj- 
ects in international educational reconstruction 
with a total value during 1946 and the first 
half of 1947 of more than one hundred four 
million dollars. These figures are exclusive of 
food, clothing, and other relief. Hundreds of 
thousands of school children, church members, 
teachers, scientists, librarians, civic leaders, club 
members, business men, and college students 
have participated. Through their efforts new 
hope has been given to the youth and profes- 
sional workers in countries still struggling to 
recover from the war. A.C.E. members = 
given material valued at more than $20,000, 
and still continue to do so. The need for almost 
everything is desperate. Sources through which 
aid may be given are listed in the November- 
December issue of The Branch Exchange, copies 
of which are available from A.C.E. headquarters 
office. 

Lyle Ashby whose editorial “Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund” was published in the 
December 1947 CxHmLDHOoop EDUCATION re- 
ports that American teachers have contributed 
through the National Education Association a 
sum of more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars to help teachers abroad. Fifty thousand 
dollars of this sum. has been spent for CARE 
packages which were distributed before 
Christmas. 

Another growing source of aid from America 
is the neighborhood plan. Three families or 
more in a neighborhood establish a unit to col- 
lect food and clothing to be sent abroad. As 
one unit functions well, each family separates 
from the original group and establishes others. 
Falls Church, Virginia, neighborhood groups, 
stimulated by a protestant church, have made 
particularly noteworthy contributions, not only 
of food and clothing but of a working plan 
which is spreading rapidly to other communities. 
Americans can and do work together. 
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A. C. EF. Study Conference 
St. Louis, Missouri, April 19-23 


Bare CLASSES ARE AN IMPORTANT FEATURE 
of the annual conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education. Winifred E. Bain of 
Boston, Mamie Heinz of Atlanta, and Julia 
Schmidt of St. Louis will serve as coordinators 
for the twenty-nine classes at the 1948 confer- 
ence. Miss Bain says: 


Believing that in democratic education lies the hope 
of the world, we approach the study classes in this con- 
ference with the sober determination to consider forth- 
rightly the processes by which children shall be educated 
in the democratic way of life. 

The classes directed toward this vital outcome and 
meeting on three consecutive days may well be a telliug 
force in shaping the growth of our nation through 
its schools. 

Some clases are of the discussion type; others provide 
laboratory or studio participation. All invite active 
participation. All partake of the vital essence of demo- 
cratic living. 


The Study Classes 


1. Guiding Children in the Use of Books 
Leader: Leland Jacobs, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 


2. Looking at the World Through Children’s Books 
Leader: May Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 


3. Identifying Concepts of Democratic Living 
Leader: L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


4. Developing the Social Studies Program 
Leader: Margaret Lindsey, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute 


§. Growing Toward Worthy Human Relationships in 
the Community 
Leader: Agnes Snyder, Cooperative School for 
Teachers, New York, New York 


6. Practicing Democratic Living in the Home 
Leader: May Reynolds Sherwin, Wappingers Falls, 
New York 


7. Practicing Democratic Living in the School 
Leader: Jean Betzner, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
8. Practicing Democratic Living as Administrators, 
Teachers and Other Staff Members of the School 
Leader: Julius Warren, Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri 
9. Helping Children to Understand People of Other 
Groups 
Leader: Elizabeth Neterer, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington 
10. Working for Peace Through uNEsco 
Leader: Maycie Southall, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
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11. Working for Peace Through A.C.E. 
Leader: Edna Dean Baker, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois 
12. Using Science for Democratic Living 
Leader: Glenn Blough, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
13. Giving Children Science Experience—Studio Expe- 
riences 
Leader: Katherine Hill, Wheelock College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
14. Using Art for Democratic Living 
Leader: Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 
15. Giving Children Art Experiences—Studio Experiences 
Leader: Jennie Wahlert, Public Schools, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
16. Using Music for Democratic Living 
Leader: Harry Wilson, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
17. Giving Children Music Experiences—Studio Expe- 
riences 
Leader: Emma Sheehy, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
18. Learning to Read 
Leader: Roma Gans, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 
19. Preventing the Need for Remedial Reading 
Leader: Paul Witty, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
20. Seeing Arithmetic As It Is Used in Life 
Leader: Ada Polkinghorne, Chicago University, 
Laboratory School 
21. Developing Basic Speech Patterns 
Leader: Betty Bobp, Chicago University, Labora- 
tory School 
22. Using Language Creatively 
Leader: Martha Seeling, Wheelock College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
23. Practicing Healthful Living 
Leader: John Bracken, Public Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri 
24. Studying Child Growth and Development 
Leader: Verna Walters, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio 
25. Seeing Play As a Contribvtion to Democratic Living 
Leader: Adele Franklin, All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools, New York, New York 
26. Using Films, Slides and Other Visual Materials— 
Studio Experiences 
Leader: Floyd Brooker, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washingion, D. C. 
27. Radio and the School—Studio Experiences 
Leader: Ruth Strickland, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington 
28. Discovering Methods of Improving Food, Shelter and 
Clothing 
Leader: Helen La Barron, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 
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Ninth Pan American Child Congress. . . 


The Pan American Child Congress—an inter- 
governmental organization of the North and 
South American Republics—convened in Car- 
acas, Venezuela, January 5-10, 1948. Thirteen 
republics were represented. 

Since the beginning, the Pan American Child 
Congresses—the first of which was held at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1916—have become 
an increasingly effective instrument to develop 
understanding and friendship among the Amer- 
icas, and to provide for the exchange of infor- 
mation on all plans for improving the health 
and well-being of children. The Congress now 
enjoys the participation of all the American 
Republics as members with the exception of 
two, Haiti and Nicaragua. 

The five official delegates appointed by the 
President of the United States to represent this 
government and to serve on the technical com- 
missions were: 


Katherine Lenroot, chairman of the delegation and chief, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 

Elisabeth S. Enochs, secretary of the delegation and 
director of the International Cooperation Service, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 

Kathryn Goodwin, assistant director, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Federal Security Agency 

Hazel F. Gabbard, specialist for extended school services, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 

William J. French, county health officer, Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland. 


In addition to the official delegates from the 
United States, national and international or- 
ganizations interested in the Congress and 
recommended by the U. S. Planning Committee 
were asked to send representatives. Hazel F. Gab- 
bard, an official delegate, represented the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. 

The Venezuelan organizing committee work- 
ing with the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, the official 
organ for the Congress, planned the program 
around four major fields: pediatrics and 
maternal and child health; social welfare and 
legislation; education, and inter-American co- 
operation. Each of the participating countries 
was assigned a topic and prepared a report on it 
concerning the history, theory and experience 
of that country. The subject assigned the 
United States was “Organization of Social Serv- 
ices for Mothers and Children.” 
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By HAZEL F. GABBARD 


In addition to this report, discussion papers 
were prepared for wk a of the technical com- 
missions. For example, the commission on 
education considered: (1) education in rural 
areas, (2) education of the preschool child, (3) 
progressive education, (4) vocational training, 
(5) recreation for the child in his out-of-school 
hours, (6) social work and the school. 


Ruth Andrus, New York State Department 
of Education, prepared the paper on “Educa- 
tion of the Preschool Child in the United States” 
for the Association for Childhood Education. 
The Association also sent materials for the 
exhibit at the cultural institute and library in 
Caracas. 

The work of the Congress may best be re- 
viewed by reference to several of the resolu- 
tions which were passed. These resolutions em- 
body a program of work and action to be car- 
ried out by the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood. They sug- 
gest the scope of problems and work to which 
the delegates gave consideration: 


That the American Republics be urged to intensify 
their cooperative activities, especially in relation to the 
loan of technical personnel, the organization of train- 
ing programs, the provision of fellowships, and oppor- 
tunities for study and observation in the fields of 
maternal and child health, education, and social services. 

That the Ninth International Conference of American 
States (which meets in Bogata, Columbia, March 31, 
1948) give due recognition to the special needs of children 
and youth, and to the importance of effective coopera- 
tion among the American countries. 

That the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood consult with the Pan American 
Unicn and the inter-American organizations operating 
in related subject fields as to the most effective ways 
of carrying out such resolutions and recommendations 
as the Ninth International Conference of American 
states may adopt. 

That the problem of nutrition of the children of the 
world whether in countries devastated by war or in 
countries whose economic resources are as yet inadequate 
to support a high standard of living for the masses of 
the people constitutes one of the gravest problems of 
childhood. The Congress, therefore, requests that the 
American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood explore the ways in which the experience of 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau may serve to encourage intensified effort 
to raise the standards of child nutrition in all the Amer- 
ican Republics, and to extend and improve child-feeding 
programs adequately related to health and social services 
for mothers and children and the education of parents 
in the principles of child feeding and child care. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS .. . 





SMALL COMMUNITIES IN ACTION. By 
Jean and Jess Ogden. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Pp. 244. $3. 
Jean and Jess Ogden have recorded here prac- 

tical and inspirational material about on-going 

programs in the small community. They point 
up un-met needs and give the know-how for 
initiating such programs. 

The success stories run the gamut of coopera- 
tive efforts: saving a W.P.A. library after gov- 
ernment assistance was withdrawn, converting 
from timber to gardening when the timber was 
exhausted, establishing health clinics where they 
were sorely needed. 

The book is sturdy in character, practical in 
application, and should go far in inspiring demo- 
cratic action within the small community.— 
Wma M. Spencer, visiting teacher, public 
schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By R. Freeman Butts. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Pp. 726. $4. 

As a sub-title the author has used the term 
“reassessing our educational traditions.” These 
traditions are reassessed in such an interesting 
fashion that we are able to follow simultan- 
eously important periods such as the effect of 
the reformation in Europe and in America. 

Histories of education often give a series of 
isolated facts which tend to divide rather than 
build such a background for the scholar. Free- 
man Butts has sketched a series of portraits 
depicting historical outposts. The unique de- 
velopment of each chapter tying it to previous 
chapters and forecasting material yet to be de- 
veloped achieves this feeling of continuity and 
expectancy so essential to the student of history 
who must reach back to the past and tie it to 
the present. 

Other unique features of the volume are the 
carefully inserted comments on _ conditions 
which are still in existence in our present cul- 
ture. The author, commenting on textbooks 
using “‘predigested forms of Greek and Latin 
literature,” suggests that “although they 
sustained life they provided scant nourishment.” 
The same comment might describe our current 


textbooks. 
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Again, he quotes a criticism of Aristotelian 
education listing its four defects, namely: utter 
dependence upon authority, reliance upon estab- 
lished customs, giving undue weight to popular 
opinion, and concealment of real ignorance by 
pretension of knowledge. Have we not heard 
this criticism of some contemporary educational 
procedures? 

The bibliography offers the scholar a wide 
range of material to aid him in reading along 
parallel lines the opinions of other historians.— 
ALICE MEEKER, assistant professor of education, 
Sta‘e Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 


THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY. By Richard E. Thursfield 
(Editor). Seventeenth Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies, National Edu- 


cation Association. Washington, D. C.: the 


Council. Pp. 442. $2. 

The Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory should find its way into the hands of every 
social studies teacher, whether he is actively 
engaged in teaching American history or any of 
the other social sciences. It is one of the most 
intelligently organized, interesting, readable 
yearbooks that the National Council for the 
Social Studies has issued. As stated by Mr. 
Thursfield, “The primary objective of this 
Yearbook is improvement in the teaching and 
study of American history, for only superior 
teaching can achieve the best results from the 
extensive program of American history now in 
the schools and colleges.” 

There are seven major sections with sub- 
divisions under each. Section eight summarizes 
the suggestions and recommendations of the 
foregoing sections. Section one deals with the 
function of American history in one world. 
Section two deals with newer interpretations 
and emphasis in American history. Section three 
‘American History and Its Allies” contains some 
worthwhile material for those interested in the 
relation of American history to the other social 
studies and other school subjects. Unless we 
recognize this relationship, we cannot do af 
admirable job as teachers of the ideals and the 
traditions of democracy, and as transmitters of 
the American way of life. 
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ially noteworthy is “American History 
and Other School Subjects.” Mr. Crary takes 
a sensible attitude toward the whole problem of 
correlation and intergration, and anticipates the 
many problems we shall be confronted with 
in teaching American history via literature or 
literature via American history. 

For those not aware of the possibilities of 
audio and visual aids, section five should open 
new vistas. Section six which discusses evalua- 
tion and tests contains some memorable state- 
ments such as the following: “In the same way 
that the competent teacher strives to implant 
the desire and the ability in pupils to continue 
their learning experiences after completing the 
years of formal education, he also seeks to guide 

pupils in the procedure of effective evaluation 
of their own efforts.” 

Section seven deals with the background of 
preparation and the assignment of teachers of 
American history and the programs of prepara- 
tion for such teachers. But as the editor admits, 
“In the last analysis vital teaching of American 
history with all that such teaching implies 
depends mainly upon the teacher of American 
history.” 

Though it implies as much, we feel that the 
book fails to emphasize sufficiently the study of 
the relationship of the contemporary scene. Nor 
do any of the authors deal with the presentation 
of controversial issues. Should they be presented 
in the classroom? If so, how and by whom? 

This Yearbook is not the final say-so, nor the 
answer to our teaching and learning problems. 
It is food for thought—material out of which 
decisions and conclusions concerning courses of 
study and methods of approach can be shaped. 
The secondary school teacher will find it of 
more use than will the elementary history 
teacher or the administrator.—IcNatius D. 
TauBENECK, chairman, history and public 
speaking, Bronxville Senior School, and IRENE 
Mae METH, assistant. 


ADOPTING A CHILD. By Frances Lock- 
ridge. New York: Greenberg. Pp. 216. $3. 
This comprehensive book is a significant con- 

tribution to every couple who wishes to adopt 

a child. The many questions that prospective 

parents will raise are clearly answered in this 

volume. No details seem to be omitted. 


The author points out the ways couples may 
prepare carefully before actually taking a child 
into their homes. She gives the background pic- 
ture—the agency, its function and point of 
view, and the standards set by law for the 
mutual protection of parents and the child. 

Especially important is her discussion of 
what makes for successful adoption. In the 
light of the current exposure of the “black- 
market-in-babies” racket the very complete list 
of public and private adoption agencies of this 
country and Canada is a valuable addition to 
the book.—BratricE Hur.ey. 


HANDBOOK OF CHILD GUIDANCE. 
Edited by Ernest Harms. New York: Child 
Care Publications. Pp. 751. $8.60. 

This technical volume is an attempt to make 
a comprehensive survey of the broad funda- 
mentals of child guidance describing therapeu- 
tic and preventive procedures. The forty con- 
tributors overlap considerably in their presenta- 
tion. They also show considerable divergence 
of opinion which thereby limits the intelligent 
reading of this volume to persons having had 
enough experience in the field of child guidance 
to relate the several viewpoints. 

As one reads the volume he is reminded espe- 
cially of the many, many groups of children 
in our communities who undergo feelings of 
rejection, isolation and frustration. The sec- 
tions dealing with Negro and migrant chil- 
dren point up the great need to resolve on a 
large scale the problems involved, and shows 
that their satisfactory solution is in fact both 
the challenge and the hope of democracy. 

Those readers who seek to clarify for them- 
selves the viewpoints of Freud, Alfred Adler, 
and Jung—their true areas of disagreement as 
well as agreement in the field of child guidance 
—will find help here. 

Another valuable section of the book deals 
with the religious aspects of guidance. The 
various viewpoints and practices of Jewish, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Friends are clearly and 
authentically stated. There is need for clarifica- 
tion in these fields and the reader will gain prac- 
tical help here. 

This book makes a significant contribution to 
the literature dealing with child guidance.— 
BEaTRIcE Hur.eY. 


FTER EVERY GREAT WAR IN THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS, THE DEFEATED NATION 

has turned to its educational system to strengthen itself. Perhaps the time 

has come for the victors to be wise. Can’t we turn to our schools, not to avenge 
defeat, but to make victory certain?—Epcar DALe. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN ... 





WHAT ANIMAL IS IT? By Anna Pistorius. 


Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Company. Un- 

paged. $1. 

This book not only has excellent colored 
pictures but a splendid description of each 
one as well. The animals are numbered and if 
after looking at the pictures and reading the 
text, a child still doesn’t know their names 
he can find them by the number on the inside 
back cover. Since riddles have a peculiar fas- 
cination for children six to ten years old, this 
book should have a real appeal. 


BAMBINO, THE CLOWN. Written and illus- 
trated by Georges Schreiber. New York: 
Viking Press. Pp. 30. $2. 

The Clown’s recipe for being a good clown is 
“to laugh and make everybody happy.” How 
he entertained little Peter and his friends one 
afternoon with many stunts and the help of 
his pet seal makes a fascinating tale for the five- 
to eight-year-olds. 


DOWN HUCKLEBERRY HILL. Written 
and illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 30. $2. 
Since the arrival of this book our first 

through third grade youngsters have had it 
read to them over and over again. This story 
of a dog catcher’s wagon that ran away up- 
setting everything in its path produces spon- 
taneous laughter. The children love to look 
at the pictures and chuckle to themselves over 
the exciting events. This is a real favorite. 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS. Selected 
and edited by Margaret Bradford Boni. Ar- 
ranged for the piano by Norman Lloyd. Illus- 
trated by Alice and Martin Provensen. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. Pp. 323. $3.95. 
One hundred forty-seven of the great ballads, 

sea shanties, cowboy songs, hymns, railroad 
songs, spirituals and Christmas carols together 
with five hundred exquisite colored pictures 
make this a “must” book for every household 
and school. This is one of the loveliest books 
to come from the press this year and makes 
one proud of America’s contribution to beauti- 
ful format, typography, and book-making in 
general. 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE, FOE OF DARK. 
NESS. By Jeanette Eaton. Illustrated by 
Ralph Ray. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. Pp. 256. $3. 

The life of this great man who brought light 
to the darkness of Africa reads more like fiction 
than fact. It will appeal to older boys and 
girls who may catch some of the religious 
fervor, zeal, and unselfishness of this medical 
missionary, scientist, explorer, and physician, 


DUMBLEBUM. By Elsie and Morris Glenn, 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Philadelphia: 
Macrae Smith Company. Unpaged. $2. 
Dumblebum was a scarecrow who lived ina 

cornfield and was happy until Mrs. Grey Owl 

made him feel very sad and lonely because he 
had no family. It wasn’t until Aloysius, the 

Crow, came along and solved the problem of 

no family that Dumblebum regained his hap- 

piness. For four- to eight-year-olds. 


TIMOTHY’S ANGELS. By William Rose 
Benét. Pictures by Alajdlov. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Unpaged. $2. 
This story of a thunderstorm in verse, illus- 

trated in clear colored pictures is a unique con- 

tribution to the picture-book age—three to six. 

Two dollars seems like an exorbitant price for 

so limited a text. However, if it chases away 

the fear of a thunderstorm and releases the 
imagination of a young child, perhaps it is 
worth the price and more. 


WHITE SNOW, BRIGHT SNOW. By Alvin 
Tresselt. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 
New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany. Pp. 33. $2. 

A perfectly delightful play on words is this 
charming story of snow, illustrated superbly 
by Roger Duvoisin. It is definitely for the 
picture-book age but could be used with older 
children under the guidance of a clever teacher 
to increase the enjoyment of words. It almost 
sings itself as one reads aloud: 

Softly, gently in the secret night 

Down from the north came the quiet white. 
Drifting, sifting, silent flight 

Softly, gently in the secret night. 
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Editor, MURIEL CROSBY 


Bulletins AND PAMPHLETS . 





Reporting to the People 

One of the most hopeful trends in the social 
scene, today, is reflected in the growing num- 
ber of instances in which lay groups are accept- 
ing responsibility for the schools and the kind 
of education they want for their children. 
Readers of the September reviews will recall the 
excellent progress reported in the digest of Edu- 
cation and Florida’s Future. This month we in- 
clude reports of educational efforts of five 
widely diverse groups. 


LAY-PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL REPORT 
TO THE PEOPLE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FOR THE YOUTH OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. By New Hampshire Lay-Profes- 
sional Councils on Education. Concord, New 
Hampshire: Pp. 42. Price not given. 

This is undoubtedly one of the best of the 
reports read by this reviewer. In a brief Fore- 
word, there is provided a description of the 
organization of state-wide lay-professional 
groups for the study and evaluation of educa- 
tion in New Hampshire. 

The report presents in clear, lucid style what 
the committees believe in and want for their 
children, what they now have, and the direction 
education must take for the people of their 
state. 

Facts are convincingly presented through 
context and illustrations which will appeal to 
lay reader and professional alike. 

This rt is especially recommended to 
those who wish to take the leadership in making 
similar studies and who need help in organizing 
groups for action. We have illustrated for us 
in this report a realistic interpretation of the 
point of view which conceives of the schools 
as belonging to all the people. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHILDREN. By The 
Committee on Services for Children and 
Youth. Raleigh, North Carolina. Unpaged. 
Price not given. 

Only three states have lower average incomes 
than North Carolina. Seventy-five per cent of 
its total state tax bill goes to the support of 
services for its children. Yet an appraisal of 
these services—educational and welfare—paints 
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a dismal picture. No better plea could be made 
for federal support of education than this re- 
port. The Committee recognizes this need but 
also recognizes local obli: tion to resume re- 
sponsibility. This is a ing report of 
spirit and effort—and a disheartening picture of 
need. 


LAYMEN HELP PLAN THE CURRICU- 
LUM. By Helen F. Storen. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NiE.A. Washington 6, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1201-16th Street, N. W. Pp. 76. $1. 


On the inside cover of this pamphlet, Hollis 
L. Caswell has written the following succinct 
description: 

Dr. Storen has investigated the theoretical considera- 
tion underlying lay participation in curriculum develop- 
ment and has canvassed practice in school systems. This 
pamphlet presents in concise form material relating to 
lay participation which will be found helpful by cur- 
riculum workers in planning and carrying forward pro- 
grams of curriculum improvement. The report opens up 
an area of great importance to which increased atten- 
tion should be given in the future. 


Readers interested in a brief survey of lay 
action through 1946 will appreciate this bul- 
letin. It is encouraging to note the number of 
reports which have appeared during 1947. 


IMPROVING EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. Improving the Ele- 
mentary Schools in the Southern Region. 
Report of the Committee on Elementary 
Educetion. Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence on Educational Problems, Edgar L. Mor- 
phet, executive secretary, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ide. Pp. 93. Price not given. 

This is one of the most significant contribu- 
tions yet produced in analyzing the current edu- 
cational scene, in evaluating it and in applying 
its implications for directing change in a 
specific region. In izing the relationship 
between education and building a better South- 
ern Region, the committee has used a “grass 
roots” approach to get at fundamental prob- 
lems. ‘To anyone who wants on honest ap- 
praisal of education in the elementary school this 
report is recommended. 
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FARM LEADERS AND TEACHERS PLAN 
TOGETHER WHAT AGRICULTURAL 
LEADERS WANT THE SCHOOLS TO 
TEACH. Reports of Eight Regional Con- 
ferences of Agricultural and Educational 
Leaders. American Institute of Cooperation 
and the Department « 45 Education, 
N.E.A. Washington 6, C.: the Depart- 
ment, 1201-16th eats 'N. W. Pp. 35. 
Twenty-five cents. 

This report of recommendations made 
through eight regional conferences of agricul- 
tural and educational leaders represents a pioneer 
effort to bring together these groups throughout 
the nation to consider what the schools of rural 
America should teach. Recognizing the small 
part the average farmer takes in formulating 
policies that govern schools, the conferences 
provide an opportunity to stimulate action and 
provide a means through which agricultural 
leaders may continue to clarify their ideas on 
education and help in the formulation of policies 
for the development of our rural schools. 


Being Informed 
SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN UNDER SIX. 
By Mary Dabney Davis. U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation, Federal Security Agency. Washington 

D. C.: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Bulletin 

1947, No. 5. Pp. 58. Twenty cents. 

A report on the status and need for nursery 
schools and kindergartens, this bulletin tells of 
progress, shows the growing acceptance of these 
schools as the initial unit of primary education 
and as a part of the program of public educa- 
tion. Factual evidence of nation-wide inter- 
est, both lay and professional, in these children’s 
services implies hope for future substantial in- 
crease and improvement in programs for young 
children. 


MORE OUTDOOR EDUCATION. By E. 
Lawrence Palmer. Cornell Rural School 
Leaflet. Teachers’ Number, Vol. 41, Num- 
ber 1. Ithaca, New York: New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
Pp. $6. Price not given. 

“To help teachers provide a series of signifi- 
cant experiences associated with seeing things 
outdoors is the purpose of this Leaflet.” De- 
signed to stimulate initiative rather than to set 


@ 
R's BY MY BRETHREN’S POVERTY? 
Such wealth were hideous! 
I am blest only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 
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a pattern, this first issue in Volume 41 presents 
an overview of out-door experiences, suggests 
general ideas to be developed, provides reference 
for helpful supplementary materials, and gives | 
specific suggestons for various grades. : 

Teachers interested in securing practical helps 
in giving children science experiences . 
this leaflet service invaluable. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A SOCIOGRAM, 
Horace Mann—Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University. New York 27, New York: 
Bureau of Publications. Pp. 37. Fifty cents, 
Two closely related processes in education— 

child study and curriculum building—are of 

wide-spread interest to teachers. Teachers who 
are engaged in either or both of these processes 
are aware of the term “sociograms” and would 
like to become skillful in constructing these 
charts of the interrelationships within a group. 

While there are a number of ways in which 
sociograms may be constructed, the one de- 
scribed in this bulletin has the advantage of 
being fairly simple. Teachers are reminded that 
the use of this device is but a means to further 
study. “No teacher should undertake to use 
sociometric techniques unless he is prepared to 
check his findings in careful observation, and to 
use his increased knowledge as a means to pro- 
viding better living and learning situations for 
boys and girls.” 


RHEUMATIC FEVER. Childhood’s Greatest 
Enemy. By Herbert Yabraes. Prepared in 
Cooperation with the American Council om 
Rheumatic Fever of the American Heart 
Association, Inc. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 126. New York 16, N. Y.: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street. Pp. 31. 
Ten cents. 

This illustrated pamphlet contains all the e 
sential facts concerning “rheumatic fever” and 
points to the need for community action on@ 
broad scale. It is the responsibility of every 
citizen to know the facts about the disease that 
cripples and destroys more children of school 
age than any other disease. 

Schools should make this inexpensive and 
well-written pamphlet available to parents ia 
their communities. 


—Lucy Larcom 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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News HERE AND THERE . 


By MARY E. LEEPER 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


Phoenix Association for Childhood Education, Arizona 
Arkansas Polytechnic College Association for Childhood 

Education, Arkansas 
Caddo Parish Association for Childhood Education, Louis- 
ll eaaery County Association for Childhood Educa- 

tion, Maryland 
Southern Nevada Association for Childhood Education, 

Nevada 
Forsyth County Association for Childhood Education, 

North Carolina 
Changes 

Jennie N. Haxton recently has become a member of 
the faculty of the Ann Reno Institute in New York City. 

Carmen Norma is now the supervisor of the schools 
of the University of Mexico. 

National Conference on Family Life 

A large number of organizations have joined 
in a call for a national conference on family 
life to be held in Washington, D. C., May 6, 
7 and 8. It is understood that some of the ses- 
sions of the conference will be held at the 
White House. 

Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, is serving as 
program coordinator. It is hoped that through 
this conference specific ways will be found in 
which all Americans may work together in 
solving some of the important problems con- 
fronting the family today. Stock will be taken 
of the family in the modern postwar world 
and an attempt will be made to develop guide- 
posts for voluntary programs of action which 
would help achieve greater security for the 
family and all its members. 

Special Conference in Atlantic City 

Improvement of educational opportunities 
for children with orthopedic defects who re- 
ceive their schooling in hospitals and convales- 
cent centers will be the subject of a special con- 
ference of educators on February 26 and 27 at 
the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., in 
conjunction with the 74th annual convention 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

The conference, first of its kind ever to be 
held, will be sponsored by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis as a part of that 
organization’s program of service to polio 
patients. Since many children receive all or 
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much of their schooling in such institutions, 
the therapeutic benefits of education are a signi- 
ficant phase of their total treatment. 

A cross-section survey of 18 institutions re- 
cently made for the National Foundation by 
Alice V. Keliher, professor of education, New 
York University, and Amy Hostler, dean of 
the Mills School, New York City, revealed 
where important improvements in educational 
facilities and methods can be made. 

Alice Keliher will preside at the Atlantic City 
meeting which all those interested are eligible 


to attend. 
School of the Sky 


Through the cooperation of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the University of Indiana, 
and local radio stations, the schools of Indiana 
have available a series of daily radio broadcasts. 
They are especially designed for the intermediate 
grades. The fifteen minute programs originat- 
ing at the University of Indiana are on the 
social studies, storytelling, science, music, and 
art. 

In the teacher’s manual for the series is this 
statement: 


In using these broadcasts as a teaching aid, remem- 
ber that the important thing is the quality of the learn- 
ing experiences of the children themselves. 


Children and Travel 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that a 
train between New York and St. Louis soon 
will have a recreation car featuring among 
other attractions a children’s nursery. 

When the SS President Cleveland sailed in 
December from San Francisco to Hawaii special 
publicity was given the ship’s playroom. Ample 
play equipment and shelves filled with children’s 
favorite books are provided in this room. 


Teacher Recruitment Folder Available 

The A.C.E. folder, “Are You Qualified to 
Become a Teacher?” has had wide distribution. 
A recent reprint of 30,000 copies is available 
for those who wish to give this folder to high 
school graduates this spring. Write to: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies on request. In lots of 25 or more, 2c 
each. 
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A Geography Readiness Program 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION 
SERIES 
By Poole, Barton, Baker 


Through the Day, Grade 1 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 


Published late in 1947 


Winning nation-wide acclaim 


Features: a series of basal textbooks for the 
primary grades, simple foundational con- 
cepts systematically organized and graded, 
content based on actual experiences of chil- 
dren, vocabulary controlled for ease in 
reading, beautiful four-colored illustrations 


1948 COPYRIGHT 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
By Wilson-Almack-Bracken- 
Baker-Abbott-Pryor 


A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


LIFE ‘AND HEALTH 
By Wilson-Almack-Bracken 


Secondary School 
Health Education 


OUR AMERICA 
By Melbo 


History and Social Studies 
Grade 4-5 


The publishers welcome correspondence 
concerning your interest in the above books 
for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 





Indian Council of Child Education 


The first annual meeting of the Indian Ce 
cil of Child Education was held in Februag 
1947. Headquarters of the council are locate 
in Madras. ; 

V. N. Sharma, principal of the Children 
Garden School, Mylapore, Madras, is the gea 
eral secretary. i 

The council plans to undertake a scientif 
study of the Indian child; to encourage 
methods of education; to make the results ¢ 
child study in India and elsewhere available ¢ 
all who are interested; to co-operate with oth 
organizations working on similar lines; to sery 
as a central bureau for information and advi 
concerning child education; to publish sui 
literature; to hold conferences. 

Regional councils will be organized in t 
different provinces and states in India 
Ceylon. Eight such councils are now at wor 


New Zealand 


A report has just been completed by a Con 
sultative Committee on Pre-School Educatios 
Services in New Zealand. The committee Pp 
pointed by the minister of education at th 
request of the education conference of 15 
has been at work since 1945. 

Among the principal recommendations 
these: 

That, in the interests of the mental, physical, 
moral health of children, and so of the community,’ 
programme of developing and extending pre-school ed 
cational services should be pressed forward as rapi 
as possible until they are in the end available to all 
wish to use them. 

That a State pre-school service should be an inte 
though specially administered part of the national sche 
system, and that the responsibility for national pe 
and development in the pre-school services should 
with the education authorities. 

That the existing kindergartens and play centers 
ministered by voluntary bodies be absorbed into 
State system, and that thereafter State assistance 
voluntary bodies providing pre-school educational 
ices cease. ; 

That during the “developmental period” the main ca 
cern of the Education Department should be with ¢ 


training of enough teachers to inaugurate a State sy 
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